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N EASTERN CATHOLIC is as 
truly a member of the One Holy 
Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church as a Westernor Latin 
Catholic. 


He believes all the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. He accepts the suprem- 
acy of the Holy Father. He belongs to 
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CAhat is an Eastern Catholic? 








the Eastern Rites, but he is not to be con- 
fused with the Orthodox whose rituals re- 
semble his. 

Winning the separated brethren back to 
the One True Church is the dearest wish 
of the Holy Father’s heart. 

Every Catholic should help in this by 
supporting the work of 


Catholic Guion, gnc. 


A Society for the Reunion with 
the Holy Church of the Sepa- 
rated Brethren of the Near East. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
e 


Endorsed by the Holy See and many mem- 
bers of the North American Hierarchy. 






















This is No. 1 of a series of educational adver- 
tisementsthat will appearin this publication. 


Please mail coupon today. 













CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers of the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
received by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

















THE CROWN OF LIFE 


By THE Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 
A religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister. 
50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
St. Meinrad zt Indiana 

















Donations For Poor Students 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. The 
capital always remains intact. When one student has 
completed his course, another can take his place, then a 
third, and so on indefinitely. Give what you can and 
when you can. 


MOTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1928.35. M. B., Iowa, .50¢; Mrs. C. G., Wis., 
$1; Mrs. A. P., Pa., $1; Miss M. A. H., Iowa, $5; 
C. H., Cal., $5; M. L. W., Ind., $2; Mrs. F. W., Ind., 
$2. Total: $1944.85. 


St. JosEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1919.50. Mrs. E. M. V., —e, ‘1 Rev. A. L., 
Ind., $1; Miss I. G., Mo., $1; M. G., Sis Mrs. 
M. G. W., Mo., .75¢3, M. W., Wis., $6. ‘Total: $1930.25. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1913.19. K. A. R., Ala., $8: Miss L. G. C., 
Mass., $3; R. W., Md., $5. Total: $1924.19. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $1907.55. B. M., Ind., $5; N.N., D. C., $1. 
Total: $1913.55. 


FOR THE SUFFERERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


Miss R. F., N. Y., $5; J. N., Ind., $1; Mrs. C. W,, 
Pa., $25; Miss M. M., Ind., $1; Mrs. J. B., IIL, $3. 


THE GRAIL BUILDING FUND 

OS ag my | acknowledged: $3301.25. Canada: Mrs. 

F. J., $5; Illinois: M. V.,$1; J.M., $1; Mrs. A. P., 

hy Indiana: G. L., $5; Massachusetts: C. A. M., 

$5: Minnesota: N. N., $1; New York: M. O., $2: 

Mrs. R. V., $1; Pennsylvania: M.C., $1; Mrs. C.S., 
$2. Total: $3331.25. 

Address all letters and communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


OBITUARY 
Rt. Rev. Ignatius Conrad, O. S. B., Abbot of Subtest, 
Arkansas; Rt. Rev. Suitbert Birkle, O. S. B., Ab’ 
of Seckau, Austria; Dom Savinien Louismet, 0. Ss. “i 
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Happy Easter! 


Wonpbkovus Foop 


April opens with Thursday in Holy Week—Holy 
Thursday—the day on which we commemorate the an- 
niversary of the institution of the Sacrament of Divine 
Love, the pledge of our eternal salvation, Jesus Hostia, 
the Holy Eucharist. “If any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever.... He that eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, hath life everlasting: and I will 
raise him up on the last day.” 

It was the evening of that ever memorable Thurs- 
day immediately preceding Easter, the last that the 
Master was to celebrate with His disciples. A supper 
had been prepared in the upper room of a certain house 
in Jerusalem. Thither Jesus and His disciples repaired 
for the last supper that He should eat with them. He 
was filled with sorrow mingled with sentiments of 
tender love. They were apprehensive that some evil was 
about to befall them. As the meal drew to a close, and 
the hour of His betrayal grew near, He gave expression 
to the unspeakable love that was consuming him: “With 
desire have I desired to eat this pasch with you, before I 
suffer.” Then it was that He fulfilled the promise He 
had made and set up a memorial to perpetuate His 
undying love for men. “Whilst they were at supper,” 
says the Evangelist, “Jesus took bread, and blessed, 
and broke: and gave to His disciples: Take ye and 
eat: THIS Is My BODY. And taking the chalice he gave 
thanks, and gave them, saying: Drink ye all of this. 
For THIS IS MY BLOOD, which shall be shed for many 
unto the remission of sins.” “DO THIS FOR A COMMEM- 
ORATION OF ME.” 


AN EVENTFUL NIGHT 


The promise being now fulfilled, and His life work 
being accomplished, except for His Passion and Death, 
which were at hand, the Savior went, accompanied by 
His disciples, to the Mount of Olives to pray. Then fol- 
lowed in rapid succession His sweat of blood, the be- 
trayal by one of His chosen twelve, and a night of 
mental anguish and physical torture. What lessons of 


forbearance, endurance, patience, meekness, forgiveness, 
love, may we not learn from His conduct! 

That night with its horrors and saddest of memories 
was followed by the first Good Friday in the annals of 
time, and it is written on the pages of the world’s 
history in bold, red characters to record the death of 
the Creator of heaven and earth, the Savior of mankind. 
To appease the wrath of His heavenly Father, and to 
atone for the sins of man, the innocent Lamb of God 
was slain as a victim of love. Voluntary death for an- 
other is the greatest proof of love. 


NATURE HORRIFIED 


When this Victim of Divine Love hung on the tree of 
the cross, hands and feet pierced with cruel nails that 
held Him fast thereto until the bloody sacrifice was 
completed in death, mute nature stood aghast, as it 
were, and, out of sympathy for Him, veiled in darkness 
the appalling sight. Moreover, when He gave up the 
ghost, the veil of the temple was rent in two from top to 
bottom, the earth quaked, rocks were rent, graves were 
opened, and many bodies of the saints came forth and 
appeared to many in the holy city. “Now the centurion 
and they that were with him watching Jesus, having 
seen the earthquake and the things that were done, were 
sore afraid, saying: Indeed this was the Son of God.” 


THE PROPHECY Now A REALITY 


There was still another promise awaiting realization: 
the Savior had foretold that after His death He would 
rise again to life. The Jews, as we know from the Gos- 
pel narrative, took every precaution possible to prevent 
His disciples from stealing the body and then reporting 
that He had risen from the dead as He had foretold. 
They placed guards about the tomb, which they closed 
with a heavy stone and sealed. But, as the earth quaked 
with grief at the death of the God-man, if we may so 
speak, so it shook with delight at His glorious resur- 
rection. The guards, stricken with fear, fled into the 
city to report what had happened. Indeed this was the 
Son of God. 
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By THEIR FrRuITs You SHALL KNow THEM 


By His Resurrection the Savior proved beyond all 
doubt that He was absolute Master over life and death 
and worthy of being followed by all men. If we profess 
to be followers of the gentle Nazarene, do we give proof 
thereof by our holy lives? Do our gentleness, patience, 
charity, purity, and other Christlike virtues proclaim 
to the world that we are earnest Christians, looking 
forward to a glorious resurrection on the last day? 
Are our lives in conformity with the teaching of our 
Church? If not, what is the reason? Do we make 
proper use of the means of grace—the sacraments and 
prayer—to fan the spark of faith into flame and keep 
it alive within our hearts? There lies the fault with 
the most of us. Possibly our prayers are few and 
blameworthy—mere forms, it may be, without coming 
from the heart—just a lip service. How often is not 
this the case? Possibly, too, we are held in the toils of 
passion and vice, yet make no earnest effort to ex- 
tricate ourselves from the grip of these demons. We are 
weak, it is true, but is there no remedy? A firm will to 
conquer self, together with earnest prayer that comes 
from the heart, and the frequenting of the sacraments, 
if persevered in, will conquer the most stubborn cases. 
To receive the sacraments but once a year is the mini- 
mum set by the Church. No Catholic who is worthy of 
the name will, if he can help it, be satisfied with the 
very least that is required of him. He realizes that he 
is weak and sinful, that he needs help, and that the 
sacraments are the remedy provided by a loving Savior 
to help him grow strong in virtue. Therefore he will 
frequently approach the sacred tribunal to free his 
heart from sin and often be seen at the Holy Table, 
daily, if possible, that he may acquire the strength that 
he needs to conquer the tempter, to subdue his unruly 
passions, and to grow in virtue. The thoughtful Cath- 
olic will also offer up an extra Communion during 
paschal time for those who neglect their Easter duty. 
If he is a member of the League of the Sacred Heart, 
he may gain a plenary indulgence for this act of charity. 

May the gloriously risen Christ fill the hearts of all 
our readers with holy joy! Happy Easter! 


International Eucharistic Congress 


Referring to the great Eucharistic Congress that will 
take place at Chicago from June 20 to 24, St. Peter’s 
Messenger (Muenster, Sask.), says that Chicago “has 
set her heart and will to the great work of the Euchar- 
istic Congress.... Be Thou, O Lord, our inspiration 
and help! In Thy name and for the spread of the 
Eucharistic reign of Jesus in the Sacrament of His 
love we undertake the task. 

“It is the ambition of Chicago: (1) To offer to 
Christ the greatest reception He has ever received on 
earth; (2) to be the host to the Catholic world in this 
hour of Christ’s triumph; (3) to manifest to the 
world how devoted American Catholicity is to Christ 
upon the altar; (4) to strengthen our own faith and 
the faith of all mankind in the reality of Christ’s 
presence; (5) to present a concrete argument to the 
unbelieving world for the faith that is in our Catholic 


hearts and to show how joyful and blessed a thing it is 
to have Christ living in our midst; (6) to stage a 
gorgeous reenactment of a scene from the long ago 
when Peter in the name of all Christians made a sol- 
emn profession of faith: ‘Thou art Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’ ” 

It should be the ambition of every American Catholic 
by offering up prayer and Holy Communions to contrib- 
ute his mite towards the success of the twenty-eighth 
International Eucharistic Congress that the great Con- 
gress may redound to the greater honor and glory of 
Jesus Hostia, to the honor of the Church, and to the 
edification of Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 


It will not be out of place here to call again the at- 
tention of our readers to the “International Eucharistic 
League for the Union of Christendom.” The grand 
threefold object of the League is (1) that there may be 
union and harmony among all Catholics, (2) that non- 
Catholic Christians may return to unity with Mother 
Church, (3) that all non-Christians, the unbaptized, 
may be brought to the knowledge of Christ. Members 
of the League offer each day for this intention all the 
Masses and Holy Communions of the whole world; _be- 
sides this, they also offer up an occasional Mass that 
they attend. There are neither fees nor dues. Your 
prayers are asked for the great cause. Promoters are 
wanted to help spread the League. Applications for 
membership may be sent to the editor of THE GRAIL. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hilary DeJean, O.S.B. 











Low Sunday, called Dominica in Albis—White Sun- 
day—is a beautiful day in the ecclesiastical year. It 
is redolent of the gladness of Easter day after the dark 
night of Christ’s Passion; of our resurrection through 
Him to a life of innocence, signified by the white robes 
which the neophytes of old wore during the octave of 
Easter. It is the aftertaste—often more appreciated 
than the first—of the joy of surrexit (He hath risen) 
and alleluia. 

And what could be more fitting than the text of the 
Introit—the beginning of the Mass on that day: “As 
new born babes desire the rational milk without guile” 
(1 St. Peter), Easter is essentially the feast of in- 
nocence, the innocence of the new born of God. The 
Lamb, guileless and without blemish, predominates 
among its symbols; white is its color; its light is the 
flame of the paschal candle—wax of the virginal bee. 
Its song is the alleluia, repeated often, but. never to 
monotony,—the praise of God, limited in vocabulary as 
is that of a child. Its banquet is spiritual and holy— 
the unleavened bread, now the Flesh of the Heavenly 
Lamb; its drink is the drink of innocence, proferred us 
in the words of today’s text: Desire the rational milk 
without guile—the lesson and grace of humility, sim- 
plicity, submission. 
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Prohibition is in a bad way. One body of supporters 
after another is dropping off. From one end of the land 
to the other thoughtful men are coming to see ever more 
clearly what was predicted from the very beginning 
by such men as the late Cardinal Gibbons, that this law 
is impossible of enforcement. They see, moreover, what 
evil to individual and national life it has brought about. 
Referendums carried on by newspapers show only a very 
small minority in favor of retaining the law as it is on 
our statutes. With popular pressure so strong, let us 
see whether our representatives in Congress are really 
representing us, or whether they are the mere tools of 
howling, threatening lobbyists. 

The mind of the Church on this matter should not be 
misinterpreted. Both Cardinal O’Connell and Cardinal 
Hayes have defined the stand of the Church on prohibi- 
tion. Especially do we stress the distinction between 
prohibition and temperance. The latter is a funda- 
mental virtue which Our Savior and, after Him, His 
Church have ever advocated. Sumptuary prohibition 
is another thing. Its aim may be temperance, but the 
means it uses are futile—nay rather has it led to in- 
temperance, especially among young people who, but 
for this law, might never have thought of drinking. 


Though Congress has voted us into the League of 
Nations via the World Court, the matter for all that 
need not remain definitely settled. Let us call to mind 
that our government is a representative government 
and that our legislators are at Washington to do-the 
will of the people, not that of the powerful few. How 
can this be brought about? Quite easily. Each voter 
should consider it a real duty to study matters of na- 
tional import, find what is best for the country, and then 
vote for those men only who are conscientious and 
upright. If such were the practice of all voters, our 
representatives, before giving support to any measure, 
would consult the interests of their constituents and 
look forward to the day of reckoning when they will 
come before the people for reelection. 

But unfortunately they know how comparatively few 
voters really use their sovereign right to vote; hence 
they often consult their own rather than the communi- 
ty’s interests. How remedy this evil? By voting; 
and voting, not for party, but for the better individual; 
voting both at the primaries and at the election. This 
is a serious duty for each one of us. Only by showing 
our power at the polls can we hope to see ourselves fitly 
represented in legislative assemblies. 


The advocates of birth control become ever more 
open and outspoken in spreading their criminal doc- 
trines and instructions. Years ago popular feeling 
would never have condoned such flagrant and outrageous 
propaganda. Now its advocates are hailed as bear- 
ers of light and liberators from slavery. Opprobrious 
epithets, too vile to bear repetition in these pages, are 
attached to our dear mothers who sacrificed themselves 
in faithfully rendering to God and to society the noble 
service of rearing their families. Thus does evil deck 
itself out in clever phrases and gain by incisive ridicule 
and specious argument the minds of the ignorant and 


unprincipled. In Japan, however, we read lately that 
the chief apostle of this infamous cult was forbidden to 
preach. More power to Japan! 


The Message 


KATE AYERS ROBERT 


Blue birds and robins are nesting once more, 
There’s a song swelling each little throat 

As they flutter and twitter so near to my door, 
And I gaze upon each pretty coat. 

A secret they seem to be anxious to tell, 

What it is—we must wait to find out; 

But be sure, if you listen, to do it so well 

That no birdie knows what you’re about. 


There’s a shy little look and a quick upward jerk 

As they seek for the uppermost bough, 

Then a chatter and clatter as starting to work 

One seems to ask—“What’s happened now?” 

It is but a moment, the other has flown, 

See! he comes with a twig in his beak, 

Together they place it, where branches have grown— 
’T will mean home for them after a week. 


There’s a bit of new green tipping every stem, 
There’s an extra blue tint to the sky, 

There’s a song to be sung, it is waiting with them— 
They’ll not tell you the how, nor the why. 

O mortal! if only your weak doubting heart 

Would learn from the birdies, why then 

In sunshine and gladness would you live the part 
That the good God intended for men! 


Resurrection! what means it but life in new form? 
Not the old trodden ways that we knew, 

But a higher, a holier, happier dawn 

Comes to all of us—when night is through. 


Then believe! and believing be true to the last; 
Cherish hope! ’tis a nectar divine; 
But love! love forever! no matter what’s past, 


While the future and love yet are thine! 


Holy Grail Sonnet's 
Dom HuGH BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


14. Tue SeEaT PERILOUS 


At the Round Table with a samite pall 

One sculptured seat was veiled, for keenest pain 
And grave mischance befell those who were fain 
To rest therein, so ’twas awesome to all. 


Now when to Galahad came knighthood’s call, 

He held his holy vigil, to obtain 

Strength to be true and staunch; then with his train 
Of four esquires he sped to Arthur’s hall. 


An ancient lord greeted the youth: “All hail! 
“Thine is the Seat of Peril!”—raised the veil, 
And lo! gold letters blazoned forth his name. 


The sterling heart dreads not the thunder’s crash, 
The candid eye can stand the lightning’s flash, 
And angel laughter ripples through the flame. 
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Mary Rose, Graduate 


The Plucky Heroine Foils an Attempted Burglary 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


Chapter 3—ONE STARRY NIGHT 


T was a wonderful evening in early fall. 

Sister Clotilda, going to draw the shade at 
the recreation room window, looked up at the 
resplendent firmament and caught her breath 
in rapture at the sheer beauty of it. It was 
luminous, diamond-studded, and the Milky 
Way, the wondrous phenomenon of the heavens, 
girdled it from horizon to horizon like a belt of 
opals. 

eid you ever see anything so lovely?” asked 
the nun of her assembled charges. “Truly this 
is a night when the heavens show forth His 
handiwork.” 

The girls crowded to the window to look at 
the glistening stars. They drew long breaths 
of admiration. 

“I’ve always wanted to know more about the 
stars,” said Bride, “but I’ve never been able to 
work astronomy into my course. Music takes 
all my spare time. Last year, Sister, you prom- 
ised to take us out some night and point out 
the various constellations. It was in February. 
Do you remember? The sky was literally stud- 
ded with stars. But then the weather was bad 
and the whole term slipped by, and you never 
kept your promise.” 

“T remember,” said Sister. 
ways so much to do.” 

“Can’t you take us tonight, Sister?” 
some one. 

“Please, Sister! It’s a beautiful opportunity. 
Who knows when we can find another time? 
The year will slip by as it did last year—and 
we'll be as dumb about the stars as we ever 
were—and of course it will be your fault. When 
you have the opportunity to instruct the ig- 
norant, you should grasp it. Shouldn’t she, 
girls?” 

“But I have the opportunity to instruct you 
about so many things, about which you are just 
as ignorant as you are about the stars,” said 
Sister. “‘Wouldn’t this be a good night for a 
‘politeness lesson?’ ” 

A groan greeted the suggestion. “Oh, no, 
no!” chorused all the voices. “Let’s have that 
on a gloomy night when we feel dumpy anyhow. 
Take us out to see the stars, please, Sister.” 

“Please, Sister?” implored Bride. “You 
promised last year—and next year so many of 
us will be gone.” 

“Well—” Sister looked ruefully at her desk 
where dozens of minor duties awaited her— 


“There is al- 


asked 


duties of which she had hoped to dispose during 
this precious recreation hour. These girls of 
hers gave her so little time to call her own. 
She had promised—and the sky and the night 
were equally tempting. She made a gesture of 
assent. “You may get your sweaters. We'll 
go for an hour.” 

They scattered to her bidding with eager- 
ness. 

“Look at the Milky Way,” said Catherine 
Casey to Kathleen when Sister had unlocked the 
side door and let them all out into the pleasant 
yard. “I do believe Mars bumped into the moon 
and spilled it before it had finished making 
green cheese.” 

“No, the Little Bear was stealing the milk 
from the Big Bear’s dipper and accidentally 
tipped it over,” suggested Mary Rose with a 
little giggle. 

“Don’t spoil my lovely ideas,” said Cathie. 
“The Dipper is rather loppy, though. I see it. 
I ¢an always find the Dipper, but where are 
your old bears? I’ve hunted them a hundred 
times, but I never see them.” 


“If you are looking at the Big Diper,” said 
Sister, “You are looking at part of the Great 
Bear. The two bright stars we call the ‘point- 
ers’ are Dubhe and Merak. The brighter one, 
Dubhe, is in the center of the Bear’s back and 
Marek is on his side. Of course you know that 
these stars point the way to the Pole Star which 
is always the North.” 

“T see the Pole Star, and the ‘pointers,’ Merak 
and Dublin.” 

The girls laughed. “You can tell she has 
shamrocks in her hair,” said Mary Rose, “Dub- 
lin, indeed! Sister, will you please point out 
New York up there?” 

“It’s Dubhe, not Dublin, 
Sister. 

“All right then, ‘Dubhe’,” said Catherine, 
laughing. “I see them, I say, but I still can’t 
discern a bear.” 

“T don’t suppose you can,” said Sister. “Al- 
though it is perhaps more plainly defined than 
many of the other constellations whose names, 
given them by the ancients, now seem most ab- 
surd to us moderns. But the five stars which 
form the top of the Big Dipper, (which, by 
the way, is also*called the Plow, and Charles’ 
Wain), form also the back and tail of Ursa 
Major, the Great Bear.” , 

“T see him now,” said Mary Rose, “or I think 


Catherine,” said 
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I do. Daddy showed him to me once when I 
was smaller. See, Cathie. There are his hind 
feet. Two stars right together mark one, and 
over there two more stars together—” 

“I suppose I do,” said Cathie doubtfully, “I 
see two stars together about where his feet 
ought to be if the handle of the Big Dipper is 
his tail.” 

“Now follow the course of his tail down- 
wards and backwards,” said Sister, “and you 
will come to a magnificent star.” 

“T see it,” cried Ruth Daily. 

“So do I,” agreed a dozen others. 

“That is Arcturus,” said Sister. “Arcturus 
is part of the constellation that is called the 
Hunter. It isa star of the first magnitude, and 
it travels about one hundred miles a second, or 
so we believe. In about a month, although we 
shall still be able to see part of the Hunter con- 
stellation, Arcturus will be below the horizon, 
but not for long.” 

“One hundred miles a second,” said Jane 
Holland, musingly, “Good gracious! Forty 
miles an hour makes me catch my breath. Glad 
I’m on earth and not on Arcturus.” 

Sister smiled. “We’re not going so slowly 
ourselves,” she said. “High up there, beside 
the Milky Way, in a constellation called the 
Lyre, is another first magnitude star named 
Vega. Do you seeit? The sun, and we with it, 
is moving toward Vega at an approximate rate 
of twelve miles in every second of time. That’s 
much faster then forty miles an hour, you see.” 

“T don’t want to miss a bit of this,” said 
Mary Rose, “but I must have a handkerchief. I 
must have dropped mine when I was getting my 
sweater. Will you please wait until I return, 
Sister?” 

“If you hurry,” said Sister. “We shall walk 
down to the benches by the power house. While 
we wait I’ll tell the girls a legend about Orion 
and his Dog, and when you return I’ll point out 
Orion and some of the interesting stars that 
help to form the constellation. The middle star 
on the dagger; for instance, which is not really 
a star at all—” 

“Oh, wait, Sister. I'll be right back,” and 
Mary Rose ran to the Academy in great haste 
lest she miss a single word of Sister’s interest- 
ing talk. Hurrying through the first corridor 
to the auditorium entrance she ran up the back 
stairway which was nearest to her room on the 
fourth floor. Arriving there she found the di- 
minutive bit of linen on the floor by her clothes- 
press in the very spot wherein she expected to 
find it. As she passed the elevator shaft on 
her way back, she heard the elevator click at the 
fifth floor, the door open and then close again. 
The car did not start, so evidently some one 
had just stepped of. Perhaps Sister Leonard, 
making her evening round to see that all was 
well on the upper floors. Mary Rose was in a 


hurry, and here was the elevator to her hand. 
She pressed the button, thinking that Sister 
would forgive her the infraction of the school 
rule that forbade pupils using the elevator ex- 
cept in case of illness or necessity, and a second 
later she was dropping noiselessly to the ground 
floor. She stepped out and hurried down the 
corridor, her rubber heels making her passing 
soundless even on the tiles. She was nearly to 
the side door that was her goal when she 
stopped suddenly and pressed her hand to her 
heart with an instinctive startled movement. 
A man, unkempt and rough-looking, had just 
stepped out from Sister Helena’s music room. 
It was not Patrick, the janitor, the only man 
ever seen within the walls of St. Angela’s, with 
the exception of the visitors who sometimes 
came. Mary Rose drew quickly into the friend- 
ly shadow of a practice room, whose door was 
ajar, and peered around the corner at the vil- 
lainous-looking stranger. Her heart pounded 
fiercely and her breath came in short, excited 
gasps. Now he was trying the door of Moth- 
er’s office, which was locked. He looked around 
stealthily and Mary Rose instinctively drew 
back. It seemed that his eyes must penetrate 
the gloom about her and disclose her hiding 
place, that his ears must hear her agonized 
breathing. But she was safe, for when she 
looked again, he was working at the lock of 
Mother’s door with a little instrument that 
might or might not be a key. In just a minute 
he was successful, opened the door, stepped in, 
and drew it shut behind him. Scarcely was he 
removed from her sight when Mary Rose 
slipped from her shelter and flew back down the 
corridor to the auditorium door. Her brain 
was working frantically. 

“He’s a real burglar this time,” she thought 
to herself. “He isn’t just bats or imagination. 
Oh, God, please don’t let any of the sisters come 
up from the chapel and find him there. Oh, 
please keep the girls out of doors. Oh God, 
dear God, tell me what to do. Shall I go up to 
fifth and get Sister Leonard—and if I do what 
can we do? Shall I go down to the chapel and 
tell the nuns? Will he hurt any of them? Dear 
God, dear God,” and all the while her feet were 
carrying her through the darkened corridor to 
the very place where her Guardian Angel 
wished her to go—the office building and the 
telephone room, and almost as plainly as a hu- 
man voice speaking to her she heard the answer 
to her prayer—“The police, Mary Rose—the 
telephone.” 

Of course. The telephone. The twelfth 
street station was near, and the “minute men” 
were always on duty. Now she was at the 
phone room. There was no sign of Sister Car- 
lotta, the portress. Her duties had called her 
to some other part of the building. Mary Rose 
thought of the person who had left the elevator 
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on the fifth floor a few minutes earlier. Un- 
doubtedly that had been Sister Carlotta, of 
course it had been. Sister Leonard was always 
in chapel with the other nuns at this hour. The 
switch board was before her. Mary Rose 
plugged in with trembling fingers and got cen- 
tral. 

“The police station,” she told the operator 
whose languid voice responded. 

“Headquarters,” said a gruff voice in her ear. 

All at once Mary Rose became calm and col- 


lected. Reaction, perhaps, or that strong, as- 
suring voice. She spoke rapidly into the trans- 
mitter. 


“This is St. Angela’s Academy—one of the 
pupils speaking. The sisters are all in chapel, 
and I have just discovered a burglar in St. 
Joseph’s corridor on the first floor. He does 
not know that I have seen him. Please send 
help at once.” 

“You betcha!” The voice was no longer gruff 
and the reply exploded in her ear so much like a 
toy firecracker that she jumped and _ nearly 
dropped her receiver. “You’re a plucky one, 
girl. We'll be there in two minutes. What door?” 

“The front door—the office building. I’ll let 
you in. The side door on the west is unlocked, 
too. I think he got in there. Some of the girls 
are in the yard, studying astronomy.” 

“Right.” The receiver clicked. Mary Rose 
pulled the plugs from the board, and went to 
unlock the front door. The seconds, as she wait- 
ed, seemed long, long minutes—the minutes 
seemed hours. .But the station was only eight 
blocks distant and in reality it was less than 
three minutes after her call until three motor- 
cycles drew up to the front curb, and two of the 
motor cops met her at the door. 

“You the young lady that called us?” asked 
the taller and older of the two. 

“Yes, sir. Come this way.” And Mary Rose 
led the way back to St. Joseph’s corridor. Ar- 
rived there she pointed out the door of Mother’s 
office. ‘He was in there,” she said. 

“All right. You’d better stay here, little Sis- 
ter. Liable to be some fireworks around pretty 
quick, and we don’t want any little girls getting 
hit. Come on, Bill.” 

Mary Rose obeyed orders. She felt very much 
as though she had been dreaming and was yet 
but half awake, as she hovered by the auditori- 
um and watched with fascinated eyes while the 
two officers approached that dangerous door. 
And then the taller one threw it open with one 
quick movement while with the other hand he 
levelled the gun he had drawn from his holster. 

“Just put up your hands, Bimbo, and get 
away from that safe,” he drawled. “And do 
it quick and easy-like, or there’ll be one less 
bird like you warbling in the morning.” 

With a snarl of surprise the man 
obeyed the injunction of authority. 


inside 
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“Pretty specimen, aren’t you?” asked the 
other cop as he quickly handcuffed the man and 
frisked him for weapons and possible booty, 
“Robbing women and children! You ought to 
get life for this.” 

“They’ve no business leaving doors open if 
— don’t want company,” said the man, sul- 
enly. 

“Ye-ah! And this is the last open door you'll 
enter for some time,” said the older policeman, 

“Except an iron one,” supplemented _ the 
younger officer grimly. “Come down and see 
what you caught, Sister. This is once you got 
nabbed by a girl, Mister, and a pretty little girl 
at that.” 

Mary Rose shuddered as she met the prowl- 
er’s glance of dark hatred. “Shall I call Moth- 
er Superior?” she asked. “I suppose she ought 
to know what’s going on.” 

“T reckon you had,” said the officer with the 
drawl. “Most girls would have called her be- 
fore they called the police,” and he looked ad- 
miringly after Mary Rose’s departing figure. 

Mother Superior came in wondering haste. 
Her impassive face pale when she saw the odd- 
ly-assorted group occupying her office, and grat- 
itude to Mary Rose overwhelmed her when she 
heard the officer’s story. Impulsively she drew 
the girl to her side. 

“Suppose there had been two of them, child,” 
she said. “You should have called me. Think 
what might have happened to you.” 

“IT was thinking what might happen to you,” 
said Mary Rose, smiling wanly into the gentle 
face above her, and then she fainted. 

* ae ok * * 


“Well, will you ever tell us, Mary Rose Ens- 
ley,” demanded the girls of the Senior Division 
next morning at breakfast, “what became of 
you last night? We waited and waited and 
waited, and you never came back, and finally 
Sister couldn’t wait any longer, so she went on 
and told us about Orion and Cassiopeia and Al- 
gol, the Demon star of the Arabs. It was the 
eo interesting stuff. You certainly missed a 
rs) “ad 

“Did I?” asked Mary Rose, noncommitally. 
“T’m sorry. I was very, very busy.” 

“Busy? When we came in Mother Superior 
said you had gone to bed. Were you sick? She 

(Continued on page 547) 


Nocturne 
CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


God is the greatest poet that I know, 
For on the royal vellum of the Night 
Are seen His glorious verses of starlight, 
Which He engraved there, ages long ago. 
And all may read this poem above, 

An epic of a Father’s love. 
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Eucharistic Memories in Bible Lands 
At Bersabee Now Usually Called Bersheba 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. 8. B., Weingarten, Wuerttemberg 


ERSABEE was, all through the history 

of the Israelites in Palestine, the southmost 
outpost, just as Dan was the northmost; and, 
therefore, “from Dan to Bersabee” meant 
throughout all Palestine. The railway from the 
Suez Canal to Palestine through the desert, 
built during the late war for military purposes, 
but now used for peaceful transports, does not 
touch the town, but it is linked up by a side line 
to Gaza with trains on alternate days. Pil- 
grims hardly ever go to Bersabee and even an- 
tiquaries are not much attracted by it. Ber- 
sabee is the capital of a sub-district, which is, 
to a great extent, inhabited by nomadic Bedou- 
ins. A law court has been built there by the 
administration, for no suitable building could 
be hired, as in other places, and in front of the 
structure stands a bust of General Lord Allen- 
by, the Christian conquerer of modern Pales- 
tine. 

A singular incident brought me to this his- 
toric place. An English society, encouraged by 
the Government, had collected the remains of 
the soldiers, fallen during the war and buried in 
scattered graves, into several large cemeteries 
at Gaza, Lydda, Jerusalem, etc., and the one at 
Bersabee was the first of them that was com- 
pletely arranged. It is surrounded by a high 
wall, and as it contains also non-Christian sol- 
diers, both friend and foe, with head stones all 
alike, no crosses could be ‘carved on the latter ; 
but a large cross carved in the wall opposite the 
entrance makes up for this defect. Under the 
cross is a stone platform suitable for religious 
services. For the solemn opening the military 
and civil authorities of Judea had appeared, 
and the ecclesiastical dignitaries were also in- 
vited. It was suggested that the three Patri- 
archs and the Anglican Bishop should take their 
share in a common religious celebration. The 
condition of the Latin Patriarch, that he should 
head the procession and also officiate first, and 
that the three non-Catholic dignitaries should 
not vest until he had finished and unvested, was 
readily acceeded to by the High Commissioner, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, who, besides, treated him 
on the day itself with marked distinction. His 
Beatitude took his Vicar General, two canons, 
some professors, and his twenty-eight semina- 
rists in cassock and surplice with him as assist- 
ants and as choir, whereas the other prelates 
were only accompanied by a few clerics. The 


cemetery could not, of course, be consecrated, 
but the Patriarch, in cope and mitre, gave, after 
the singing of the Benedictus and the Libera 
the solemn absolution for the faithful departed, 
who expect there the day of resurrection. 

Bersabee as a new town is not as interesting 
as its historical significance. Here Abraham 
dug a well and confirmed his friendship with 
king Abimelech by a mutual oath (from which 
event the place took its name, signifying “the 
well of the oath”); and in order to insure the 
remembrance of this covenant, the Patriarch 
gave to the king seven ewe lambs, no doubt of a 
special breed, so that the peculiar appearance 
of their progeny should be a constant reminder 
of the treaty. At Bersabee he also planted a 
grove and built an altar, invoking the name of 
God, no doubt by offering sacrifices. 

Isaac not only followed the example of his 
father by residing at Bersabee, but he built 
stone houses there for the winter season, and 
thereby made it a town and his chief residence. 
When his envious neighbors saw that by God’s 
blessing his fields yielded fruit a hundredfold, 
they drove him out and harrassed him also in 
other places, notwithstanding the pact his fa- 
ther had made with their king. At last he was 
able to return and live peaceably at Bersabee, 
and his return was celebrated with a great 
feast by which his former persecutors were rec- 
onciled. In this Isaac foreshadowed Christ, 
who not only pardons our offenses, but invites 
us to his sacramental banquet. 

Bersabee was also the place where Rebecca 
and Jacob conspired to induce the blind Isaac 
to give his paternal blessing, intended for his 
first-born, Esau, to his younger son Jacob. Of 
course they perpetrated thereby a fraud, but it 
will be best for us, as Saint Augustine sug- 
gests, to see in that action not so much the de- 
ceit as the mysterious significance of the event. 
By the skin of the kids that covered his hands, 
by means of which Jacob induced his blind fa- 
ther to think that he was the hairy Esau, the 
holy Fathers see the symbol of Christ, who ap- 
peared before his heavenly Father covered with 
our iniquities; not, indeed, to deceive the Om- 
niscient, but rather with His consent and appro- 
bation. And the good God did not make his 
blessings dependent on any gifts or services 
of ours; but it is rather we, who receive the 

(Continued on page 554) 
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The Book of Psalms’ 


The True Patriot Manifests his Love of Country by Deeds as well as by words 


Dom F. W. KNOWLES, O. S. B., Brookland, D. C. 


HE First Epistle to the Corinthians, which 

was the subject of the last article, was an 
example of a letter writen under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. We will now take an ex- 
ample of a prayer written under the inspiration 
of the same Holy Spirit. 

The prayer in question occurs in the Book of 
Psalms. 

This Book was the official hymn book of the 
Jewish Church for a thousand years till the 
coming of Christ; it was adopted by the Catho- 
lic Church and has been used by her for the 
same purpose for nineteen centuries. It ex- 
presses in poetical language the desires and 
sentiments of the human heart with regard to 
God. It also teaches, and that authoritatively 
(as having been written by the Spirit of God), 
what those desires and sentiments ought to be. 
It therefore expresses the desires and senti- 
ments of the Sacred Heart of Christ and it was 
used by Him. By consequence, it is a means of 
modelling our hearts to the likeness of His 
Heart. 

If anyone will read the Book he will see how 
very wide is the range of prayer. I will merely 
note here four very obvious points: — 

(1) The Physical World is constantly used 
to raise the mind and heart of man to God; the 
parts of the physical creation pass in procession 
before the soul in prayer and are viewed in 
their relation to God; thus; the firmament, 
sun, moon, stars, thunder, lightning, mountains, 
trees, crops, birds, animals are the handiwork 
of God and occasions for admiration, praise, 
and gratitude. 

(2) The Events of History are used in a 
similar way; thus, freedom from slavery in 
Egypt; escape from the army of Pharao; pro- 
vision of food and water in the desert, guidance 
to the country the people were to be settled in; 
the conquest of the land. In all such events 
the hand of God is recognized and the convic- 
tion engendered that the Lord was their Shep- 
herd and that they would want nothing. This 
conviction is surely right; God is Almighty 
and too mindful of His people to leave them to 
the sport of chance. 

(3) Psychological Problems are referred to 
God in prayer; no better way of solving them 
has yet been discovered. 

(4) The Outlook is World-wide. 
are God’s creatures ; 
ship Him: 


All men 
all should know and wor- 
“Lift up Thy Hand over the strange 


nations....that they may know Thee, as we 
also have known Thee, that there is no God be- 
side Thee, O Lord.” In the same spirit the 
welfare of the whole nation is a subject of pray- 
er for every individual. We have an example 
of this in the Psalm we are going to consider. 


Psalm 142—A Patriot's Prayer 


What man or woman is there who does not 
grieve at times over the follies of his or her 
country? The more one’s country and nation 
are loved, so much the more are the dangers 
that threaten the national life deplored and 
feared. 

A Nation’s Foes 


The germs of disease and death which will 
ultimately destroy the health of any nation are, 
individual self-seeking, disregard of the rights 
of others, rebellion against authority, neglect 
of family life, degradation of the marriage con- 
tract and non-recognition of God, the source of 
all law, religious, civil and domestic. 

What thoughtful man does not see the disease 
infecting the life of his country? Are there 
still many citizens who seek any thing beyond 
their own personal gain and pleasure? When 
the just claims of others thwart these objects, 
how many forego them from a sense of fair- 
ness? Are the wishes of parents, the laws of 
Church and state obeyed from a sense of duty? 
Is the tendency of the nation towards a view of 
marriage that will build up or undermine a 
people? 


* NotTe:—H. B. S. The writer very much appre- 
ciates your letter; he is encouraged by your judgment, 
that: “Your series of articles ought to do a good deal 
in helping some of our Catholic people to a right un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures and hence a love for 
them and use.” 

The superstitious fear that to read the Bible is a 
kind of Protestant heresy is easily accounted for his- 
torically; the guarantee of the Catholic Church that 
God is the Author should dispel such fear; that the 
author of the “Imitation of Christ” was a good Catho- 
lic no one will doubt; he says: “Without these two I 
could not well live; for the Word of God is the light 
of my soul, and Thy Sacrament is the Bread of Life. 
These also may be called the Two Tables set on the 
one side and the other in the storehouse of the holy 
Church.”—F. W. K. 
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Foundations of National Greatness 


A good history of any great nation will show 
the foundations on which greatness rises; a 
stern sense of responsibility to God in the in- 
dividual for the moral conduct of his own pri- 
vate life, in parents for the management of 
their domestic life, in the officials of Church 
and State for the executior of their duties; a 
high idea of the obedience due to all rightly con- 
stituted authority, as emanating from God; a 
love of truth, uprightness, and fair play; to 
men imbued with such principles, marriage was 
a responsible duty and children a sacred trust; 
obedience to law and the administration of jus- 
tice a matter of conscience; the care of the 
feeble and poor was an act of religion; they 
were not helped merely because they were in 
need, but because Christ had said: “I was 
hungry and you fed me,” etc. 


Thinking Nationally 


Now every man should be solicitous that 
order, justice, and charity should reign supreme 
not only in his own life but in the life of the 
nation to which he belongs; and as he puts 
pressure on himself to regulate his private life, 
so he should use all legitimate means to bring 
it about that national life be in accordance with 
the dictates of order, justice, and charity. 


A Patriot’s Action 


How can he do this? (1) By using his vote, 
any other constitutional power that he may pos- 
sess and his power of persuasion in support of 
the above principles; this power varies enor- 
mously in individuals, from that of the man who 
merely has his vote to that of the man who has 
the Presidency of the Republic; but the im- 
portant point is that no man neglect to use well 
the power that he possesses; he has no respon- 
sibility beyond that. (2) But he has power in 
another sphere. No one doubts that King David 
was a man of energy, ready to draw his sword 
against every form of injustice; his love of 
justice was far from being a matter of senti- 
ment; he had power and he used it; he lead 
out armies against evil doers; he exposed him- 
self to personal dangers; his life was often in 
danger. Without shirking any labor, however, 
he always looked to God for success; though a 
great warrior, he was a man of prayer. The 
prayers he made and used have come down to 
us; Psalm 142 may be taken as an example; 
it is not only a form of prayer, but it is an 
instruction on the kind of things one ought to 
pray for, things not merely of private interest 
but of national importance, things not merely 
that we want, but things that God wants and 
that He wants us to ask Him for. 

Let us see (1) what the Psalmist says, then 
(2) how he says it:— 


(1) Paraphrase of Psalm 142 


Hear, O Lord, my prayer. Give ear to my 
entreaty, because Thou art true to thy promises 
to help those who call upon Thee for help; hear 
me, because this is due to Thy characteristic 
kindness. 

Enter not into judgment with Thy people, 
who are Thy servant, for if Thou shouldst exact 
strict account, who would escape punishment 
and destruction? 

This is the ground of my prayer, evil is at- 
tacking the national life, goodness is being 
downtrodden and treated as a thing of the past. 

Therefore, I am very troubled and in my 
trouble turn to Thee. 

I remember how Thou hast helped upright- 
ness in the past; 

As the parched soil expects the rain, so do I 
look to Thee. 

Hear me speedily, for the spiritual life of this 
people is like to a sick man, failing and nigh to 
the grave; 

Quickly let Thy Mercy speak, just because I 
trust in Thee; lead us back into the right way, 
just because I have turned to Thee for help; 
— me from evil, just because I fly unto 

ee; 

Lead me in the right path, as Thou didst lead 
the Israelites of old, through the trackless 
desert ; 

Make goodness to triumph, because it is Thy 
own cause; 

Make us to triumph because we are Thy 


people. 
A Question 


The above paraphrase contains much that is 
explanatory of difficult phrases in the text of 
the Psalm that is given below. It may occur to 
the reader to ask: Why use forms of prayer, 
such as the Psalms, which need explanation? 
Why not compose forms, that are quite clear 
to any one who can read? Are there not al- 
ready plenty of such forms in existence? The 
answer, I think, is that the worth of modern 
forms of prayer does not take away the value 
of the old; with special reference to the Psalms, 
it is well to recall that a prayer not only ex- 
presses our petitions, desires, and sentiments, 
but it teaches us what we ought to ask for, what 
we ought to desire and what our sentiments 
ought to be; now, the Psalms were composed 
by God Himself; it would therefore be a point 
of wisdom to use the prayers He likes; the 
view He would wish us to take of Himself are 
set forth there, the motives that move Him are 
there set down; consider, e. g., the reasons 
urged by the Psalmist in the above Psalm, God 
is faithful; God is just, but unless He is also 
merciful (and, of course, He is), no man would 
escape condemnation; God is a Helper in 

(Continued on page 555) 
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The Our Father and the Eucharist 


The High Esteem of the Catholic Church for the Lord’s Prayer 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


ENRIETTA Linder and Gladys Gore, the 

one a Catholic and the other a Methodist, 
were employed in a downtown office. One day 
a fearful storm blew up and threatened to 
wreck the building. The two girls in their 
fright decided to pray together, since both knew 
the Our Father. They soon learned that there 
was some difference in the wording of their 
prayer. After the excitement Gladys began to 
chide Henrietta that she did not know the whole 
Our Father. 

“I do too,” she retorted, “yours is simply 
wrong.” 

“It is not, it is just the way it is found in the 
Bible,” the other snapped back. 

“Well, I suppose yours is Methodist and mine 
is Catholic.” 

“There ought to be but one Lord’s prayer. 
He surely didn’t teach it two ways.” 

“That’s what I say. But let’s not quarrel 
about the matter,” the gentle Henrietta began 
to plead. “I know some one who can settle the 
difficulty.” 


from evil; while the Protestant pupils kept on 
reciting, ‘for Thine is the kingdom, the power 
and the glory for ever and ever.’ This gave rise 
to a controversy between Catholic teachers and 
Protestant teachers as to which version of the 
Lord’s prayer is correct. The question was sub- 
mitted to a former Protestant minister, now a 
convert to the Catholic Church, Professor 
Charles Meyers of Los Angeles, California. Mr. 
Meyers studied the question from both sides 
and wrote to the San Antonio school principal: 
‘In response to your inquiry about why the 
doxology, “for Thine is the kingdom,” etc., 
should be omitted from the Lord’s prayer, I beg 
to say that the main reason is that it is not 
found in the most ancient Greek manuscripts of 
the New Testament, especially the Sinaitic MS. 
and the Vatican MS., which are both regarded 
by all Greek critics, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, as the most reliable MSS. in the world. 
It is also omitted from the old Latin and Coptic 
versions and from the citations of the Latin 
Fathers. 





Gladys, too, was con- 
tent to let the affair rest 
for the time being. Fa- 
ther Gilbert as usual had 
to come to the rescue of 
Henrietta. In reply to 
her query he said: “Why, 
this case is much like the 
incident that happened 
in the San Antonio 
schools a few years ago.” 

“Did they have a 
storm down there too, 
Father?” 

“Oh no! I don’t mean 
that. I have in mind 
your Our Father experi- 
ence. The school board 
of San Antonio decided 
that the Lord’s prayer 
should be recited in com- 
mon every morning by 
all the pupils of the 
public schools of the city. 
The well-intentioned 
move met with your dif- 
ficulty at the very out- 
set. The Catholic pupils 
ended the prayer with 
the words, ‘deliver us 





THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


“*As a consequence it 
is also omitted by the 
majority of modern Prot- 
estant Greek critics in 
their editions of the 
Greek New ‘Testament 
because they do not find 
it in the most ancient 
Greek manuscripts.’ 


“Then Professor Mey- 
ers cites about sixteen 
such Protestant authori- 
ties and gives several 
quotations from various 
Protestant Bible com- 
mentaries. He continues: 
‘The first instance of the 
use of this doxology as a 
part of the Lord’s prayer 
is in the early Christian 
document known as the 
“Didache,” chapter 7, 
where it was used simply 
as a liturgical ending to 
the Lord’s prayer just as 
it was in some other 
early Christian Greek 
writings of the Greek 
Fathers. 

“Tt is gratifying to 
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know that this is no longer an open question 
with the great Protestant and Catholic schol- 
ars of the world. They all know that this 
doxology was not a part of the original Lord’s 
prayer as contained in the New Testament.’ ” 

“Oh! how glad I am that I can tell Gladys 
all this. It’s going to make her feel cheap,” 
Henrietta commented. 

“Now don’t show her any malice. Impress 
upon her mind how highly we regard the Our 
Father. Tell her that we give it a very promi- 
nent place in our chief religious service, name- 
ly, in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” 

“Why, Father, it’s Hail Marys you say after 
Mass, not Our Fathers.” 

“You don’t understand. You should know 
that the so-called Pater Noster, which the priest 
recites in Low Mass and sings in High Mass 
between the elevation and the communion is 
only the Latin Our Father.” 

“Oh, yes, now I recollect. But, Father, there 
is no reference to the Mass or to the Holy 
Eucharist in the Our Father.” 

“You are mistaken again. The fourth peti- 
tion, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ is ex- 
plained by many of the Fathers as referring to 
the Eucharistic Bread, Holy Communion. St. 
Augustine regards the recitation of the Our Fa- 
ther as an excellent preparation for Holy Com- 
munion, even for the purpose of ridding our- 
selves of vénial sins. For if the Our Father is 
said thoughtfully by way of reflection, especial- 
ly if we are truly contrite for our sins, when 
we come to the fifth petition, Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us,’ our venial faults must be the more 
easily blotted out. Why a holy patriarch of 
Alexandria, St. John the Almoner, had recourse 
to the Pater Noster of the Mass to bring about 
a reconciliation be‘ween two enemies. He let 
the one, who would not forgive, recite the Our 
Father with him. At the words, ‘Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us,’ the saint remained silent so that 
the irreconcilable foe spoke the words by him- 
self. Then St. John turned to the obstinate man 
and said: ‘See what you are saying at this 
solemn moment.’ As a consequence the man 
was reconciled. 

“As to your supposition that there is no re- 
lation between the Our Father and the Holy 
Eucharist, I should like to repeat to you a few 
thoughts expressed in a sermon delivered by 
the famous Bishop Keppler of Germany. At 
the International Eucharistic Congress of Metz 
in 1907 he preached on the ‘Our Father and the 
Holy Eucharist.’ ” 

“T shall be only too glad to hear it, Father.” 

“Amongst other things he said: “The Our 
Father and the Holy Eucharist are more close- 
ly linked together than we should suspect at 
first blush. Both are the Lord’s invention—in- 


ventions of His love; both partake of the 
divine and the human elements; both contain 
under a most unassuming form a full measure 
of divine truth and grace, the Our Father in 
the simplest words of human speech and the 
Eucharist under the simplest form of daily 
bread. They illuminate, supplement, and il- 
lustrate each other; from the Our Father light 
penetrates into the mystery of the Eucharist 
and the soft light of the Eucharist is broken 
up into seven colors in the crystal of the seven 
petitions. 

“*Then, remember that He who teaches the 
Our Father is personally present in the Holy 
Eucharist, continues to live in It on Earth as 
the Goa-man who (still) prays, as humanity’s 
countenance turned to God, as the Head and 
Mouthpiece of the Church. He Himself prays 
the Our Father with us and for us. 

“ “The telephone line of the Our Father which 
connects the human race and the Christian soul 
with the heart of God has its central and ex- 
change board in the tabernacle. From this 
center the current of Jesus’ mediative prayer 
sends the Our Father of the faithful heaven- 
ward.... ile prays with us not only in heaven 
but also in the Blessed Sacrament here on earth. 

“ ‘Out of the tabernacle the only-begotten Son 
of God sends His cry to the Father as fervently 
as of yore.... He prays withus: “Our Father 
who art in heaven.” 

“In this Sacrament which has no other 
purpose than the glory of God, manifested 
especially in the salvation of our soul, in which 
we find the most perfect adoration of God, in 
which He is hidden under the most humble 
garb He prays with us: “Hallowed be Thy 
name.” 

“In this: Sacrament which is like unto a 
pioneer of the kingdom of God, which extends 
the boundaries of this kingdom, immediately 
pitches the King’s tent in the conquered ter- 
ritory and unfurls there the white banner, the 
King of the kingdom, though hidden from our 
eyes, prays with us: “Thy kingdom come.” 

“In this Sacrament, in which literally His 
only meat is to do the will of Him who sent Him, 
He prays with us: “Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 

“*What music, what emphasis, what value 
clings to our petitions through Him! Oh! if 
your cry to the Father and your Our Father 
is so weak, so lame, and so tame, bring it to the 
Savior, pray it with Him once—no, not once, 
but often—before the tabernacle; pray it with 
intensified fervor during Mass; during the day, 
when your steps lead you past the church, enter 
for a few moments and say an Our Father with 
Him. Then your prayer will be improved; 
then cry to the Father, and the first three peti- 
tions will soar cheerfully aloft to heaven; like 
a current they will penetrate your whole day’s 
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work and place at the head of your daily life 
that which is highest and greatest in heaven 
and on earth: God’s name, God’s kingdom, and 
God’s will. 


“ ‘Give us this day our daily bread—not only 
for the body but also for the soul, not only 
perishable bread but also that which remains 
unto life eternal, that which the Son of man 
alone can give us. Thus our petition has brougnt 
us to the very tabernacle. It is a petition for 
bread, and the appearance of bread is all that 
our bodily eyes can perceive of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Yes, He who taught us to say: 
“Give us our daily Bread,” is Himself present 
under the appearance of bread. He who direct- 
ed us to ask for our daily bread with contented- 
ness and moderation is satisfied literally with a 
small piece of bread and gives us in this Sacra- 
ment the most striking example of sufficiency, 
unassumingness, and self-annihilation. 


“With our guilt and want that oppress us 
we have recourse to the Our Father and with 
this Our Father, especially with the last three 
petitions, we flee to the Blessed Sacrament. It 
is at the same time our sacrifice of propitiation 
and satisfaction, of equal value with the sacri- 
fice of Golgotha, nay, the sacrifice of Golgotha 
itself in unbloody form. In the Holy Sacrifice 
the wounds of Christ pray with us: “Forgive 
us”; there the blood of Christ says with us: 
“Forgive us”; there the heart of the God-man 
cries with us: “Forgive us, Father, forgive 
us!’ Under the spell of the blood of the Holy 
Sacrifice the violence of temptation, the cunning 
of satan, the delusion of our concupiscence, and 
the charm of the world are broken. In the 
laver of the blood of the Sacrifice we are 
cleansed from guilt while at the same time the 
consequences of our guilt, namely, trials, and 
tribulation, sickness, and death are transformed 
into valuable sacrifices, into grace, salvation, 
and merit. 


“Do you now understand why the Our Fa- 
ther finds a place of honor in Holy Mass and 
why like a large diamond it is set into the holi- 
est portion of Mass?.... Do you now compre- 
hend why good Christians are intent upon re- 
enforcing their daily Our Father, if possible, 
by daily attendance at Mass? 


“ ‘Tf in our past life the Our Father has not 
been what it should have been or could have 
been, we know what to do with it in the future. 
Let us take it back to Him who gave it to us! 
Let us pray it in His name! Let us bring it in 
touch with the Blessed Sacrament! Let us 
pray it Eucharistically! Let us more frequent- 
ly recite it before the tabernacle! Let us pray 
it with great devotion at the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, not only on Sunday, but if possible 
also on week days! Let us recite it whilst be- 
ing united with Christ through actual or spir- 


itual Communion! Let us recite with Mary and 
as Mary did!’ 

“Thus spoke the great Bishop. He forgot to 
stress only one thing and that was St. Augus- 
tine’s thought, referred to before, namely, to 
use the Our Father as a preparation or thanks- 
giving for Communion or for Mass as we some- 
times make use of it to say grace before and 
after meals. The explanation of the Bishop 
would well serve for this purpose.” 

“Father, I will surely give Gladys the benefit 
of some of this information.” 

“Yes, but whatever you do set her a good ex- 
ample. Perhaps it will be of help to you to 
— how Mr. Booth regarded the Our Fa- 

er.” 

“Mr. Booth! 
Lincoln?” 


“No, that was John Wilkes. This is Edwin, 
the tragedian, who died only in 1893. One day 
he was invited to dine with an old gentleman in 
Baltimore of distinguished kindness, urbanity, 
and piety. The host though no friend of thea- 
ters still longed to see the man of whom he 
had heard so much. After the meal the com- 
pany repaired to the drawing room where some 
one requested of Booth to recite aloud the 
Lord’s prayer. When Booth expressed his will- 
ingness to respond all eyes were turned to him. 
He rose slowly and reverently from his chair; 
his countenance reflected the emotions of his 
soul; his face became pale, his eyes trembled 
and being turned upward glistened with tears; 
finally the spell was broken and suddenly he 
began the recitation. The pathos and solemni- 
ty expressed during the recital thrilled all the 
hearers. When he had finished, tense silence 

(Continued on page 555) 


the actor who shot President 


The lively faith in the Real Presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament demands our 
adoration and care for the worthy decoration 
of the house of God. 


On the Road to Calvary 


MINNIE MORTIMER 


They met—the Mother and the Son— 
Upon the Road to Calvary; 

He gazed on her, the sorrowing one, 
Forgetting His own agony. 

And as she stood beside Him there, 

He gave her strength her grief to bear. 


She mourned to see her Jesus thus— 
Thorn-crowned and bruised, with red blood stained. 
She wept, and weeping, thought of us— 

Yet, for His sake, not once complained. 

But in her heart she prayed that we 

Poor sinners penitent might be. 
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Paying the Penalty 


DEO W. 


OTHER EGAN couldn’t understand the 
sudden change in her only daughter. 

“Father,” she said one evening after the girl 
had gone out, “I am worried about our Rita... 
She—she is so different. Haven’t you noticed 
it?” 
Her husband nodded. 

“She doesn’t seem the same girl, that’s a fact. 
But there isn’t anything to get alarmed over,” 
he added consolingly, “Girls of sixteen are just 
getting acquainted with life. They’re just be- 
ginning to feel growed up.” 

“That’s just it, father. I don’t want our girl 
to think of life unless she thinks of us at the 
same time. She always had such an interest in 
us until a month ago. Why, there wasn’t a 
thing going on at St. Mary’s that she didn’t 
have a handin. And she’d come home and tell 
me how much she loved the Blessed Sacrament 
and daily Mass and—and—everything. Lately, 
father, she hasn’t gone except on Sunday. She 
missed going with her Sodality for the first 
time last week.” 

Pa Egan tamped the tobacco in his pipe and 
came to his wife’s chair. He patted her on the 
shoulder gently. 

“T wouldn’t worry, mother. Our holy Faith 
is too precious to be forgotten by a daughter of 
ours. It is the change from schools to business 
that has upset her. She will come out all right.” 

He patted her shoulder again, his lips trem- 
ling ever so slightly. 

“We—we must pray more, mother. Jesus 
and His Holy Mother will take care of Their 
own.” 

It was an hour later that Rita Egan and her 
young man friend stopped in front of the 
plain, little home a block from St. Mary’s. The 
girl laid her hand on the young man’s arm. 

“Won’t you come in, Matt? I know my—my 
parents would like to meet you. Come on in 
for a little while.” 

Matthew Burke, timekeeper down at _ the 
Acme Show Case Company where Rita had been 
employed as stenographer for a month, shook 
his head. 

“T don’t believe I’d better, Rita. They—they 
wouldn’t like me, I’m sure.” 

“Why?” 

The lad hesitated. His bringing up had been 
very thorough and strict, too. 

“I—1 don’t believe I’d better, that’s all,” he 
evaded. “Maybe some other time.” 

The girl looked up into his eyes, searchingly. 

“Is—is it because of my—religion?”’she asked. 


DODGE 


The lad was looking down at the ground, his 
face half averted. 

“Maybe,” he admitted. 

“Why ” 

For the second time the boy hesitated. 

“We haven’t touched on the question of reli- 
gion before, have we, Rita? Then why get 
mixed up in it now? Oh, I know,” he admitted 
with a gesture, “I know I brought it up myself, 
indirectly. But, let’s not think about it. May- 
be I’ll come in some other time.” 

But the Catholic girl was not to be denied. 

“My religion is too big a thing in my life to 
be shoved aside,” she whispered. “It means 
too much to me. I—I can’t forget it,—now.” 
She laid her hand on his arm again. “We might 
as well—face it—now,” she told him. 

The lad turned and gripped her arms above 
the elbows. His face was terribly earnest in 
the light of the corner street lamp. 

“T have only known you a month, Rita. But 
I love you with my whole heart. I want you 
to be my wife. But, I cannot make any con- 
cessions in the matter of religion. You believe 
the Catholic religion to be right. I have been 
brought up to believe it is not. I must follow 
my convictions. Even,” he sobbed suddenly in 
anguish, “if it means the loss of—you!” 


* * * * * 


Matthew Burke looked through the bars of a 
cell in police headquarters and smiled into his 
employer’s eyes ruefully. 

“IT have told what happened, Mr. Meade. I 
have nothing else to say.” 

The manufacturer, sole owner of the Acme 
Show Case Company, purpled. He levelled a 
thick forefinger. 

“Listen to me, Burke! I won’t believe any 
such cock-and-bull story! You say you were 
knocked on the head at Eighth and Temple at 
eight-fifteen! How is it that you were picked 
up drunk, across the river on Ellsworth Avenue 
half an hour later?” 

“I was drugged, Mr. Meade,” calmly remind- 
ed the lad, “not drunk!” 

“There was liquor on your coat and on your 
breath,” cried the manufacturer. He wagged 
the pointing finger. 

“Burke, I have no other alternative but to 
enter a charge of larceny against you. I hate 
to do it. The two years you have worked for us 
have found you honest and earnest in every- 
thing. But this story will not hold water. The 
inspector here and his men have gone over your 
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story completely and cannot understand why or 
how you were transported from one side of the 
city to the other, the twenty thousand taken 
from the pay satchel, and the satchel found 
locked and untampered with and still chained to 
your wrist. The representatives of the com- 
pany have assured us the lock is burglar proof. 
I am sorry, but the charge will be placed against 
you, unless—.” He hesitated. 

But the lad shook his head. 

“T have told all I know about it, Mr. Meade,” 
he said, “I—I am innocent.” 


* * * * * 


Rita Egan knelt in lovely St. Mary’s Church, 
amid the flickering candles and wavering votary 
lights, before the picture of Saint Rita. In 
her hand she held the little manual to the 
Saint of the impossible. 

“Oh, dearest Saint,” she prayed, “not for 
myself! But for the soul of M—Matthew! Oh, 
dearest Saint Rita! Thou art called the Saint 
of the impossible! Iimplore your help. I know 
he is innocent! And they have sentenced him 
to ten long years, for—for—,” her lips quivered 
and she pressed them to the book. She looked 
upward to the picture. 

“Pray for him, sweetest Rita! Thou art close 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus! Oh, I have been 
wicked, I know. I have been so—so selfish. 
But, dear Saint, not now! I come to you! 
Pray for him! Teach him the love of our 
holy religion! And—and bring him _ back! 
Bring him back from—from—” 

Every day she prayed thus, and every day 
she arose and went to the office of the Acme 
Show Case Company with new hope—and faith. 

Her parents could not complain of her religi- 
ous apathy now. Unreservedly she had told 
them of her love for the non-Catholic youth, 
and they, sensing the innocent part they had 
played in repelling the unbelieving heart of 
Matthew, prayed with her. 

Devotion to Saint Rita, held dear in their 
home since the christening of the daughter, 
took on a new significance, and through it their 
hearts came closer to the Giver of all things. 

* * * a a 


Matthew, standing near the small window of 
the cell, turned to face his companion of two 
months. His face was pale. 

“It seems like two years. Good God, I can’t 
stand it! I’m innocent of any wrongdoing. 
It’s—it’s horrible!” 

The stoop-shouldered old cell mate showed 
his stained teeth in a rare grin. 

“That’s what they all say, kid.” 

Matthew turned away and flung out his arms 
despairingly. He looked up through the tiny 
window. The patch of sky was lead-colored; 
drops of rain sprayed a mist into his face. 

The old crook stirred restlessly on his back 


in the lower bunk and favored his cell mate with 
more words than he had spoken during the pre. 
vious two months. 

“Yuh never get used to it kid. I been in ‘stir’ 
twice, onct for five and onct for eight, and | 
ain’t liking it any better than I did at first.” 

He breathed heavily and regarded the bunk 
over him with faded eyes. 

“It pays to go straight, buddy.” 

The other whirled to face him again. The 
movement flung a small disk from his jacket 
pocket into the lower bunk. 

The older man picked it up and then sat bolt 
upright. The expression of his face halted the 
bitter cry on Matthew’s lips. 

The old crook turned the bit of aluminum 
about im his fingers. 

“Where—where—did you get this, kid?” 

The lad laughed—bitterly. 

“T found it in my coat pocket on—on—a cer- 
tain morning. I—lI guess—she slipped it in 
there. It was brought here with my other 
things. I—I don’t know why I kept it. I don’t 
believe in anything like that.” 

The old man studied the engraved face on the 
medal and turned it over. On it was inscribed: 
“Saint Rita, the Saint of the Impossible.” 

His gasp brought the lad’s gaze to his face 
quickly. 

The stern old lips were trembling. His 
gnarled fingers shook so the medal fell to the 
— He picked it up and started pacing the 
cell. 

“Rita,” he whispered. “Rita! 
mother’s name.” 

He ceased his pacing and met the lad’s gaze 
with eyes that were troubled. 

“You don’t believe in anything like that, eh? 
Well—well, I—did! I was brought up by good 
Catholic parents. And—and I’m teling yuh, 
if ’'d a remembered that teaching after my— 
my—mother died, I wouldn’t be here today.” 

He paced the cell for a moment. 

“You say you’re girl gave yuh this?” 

“Yes. She slipped it in my pocket one—one— 
night.” 

ay you’re not a Catholic?” 

“cc — 

The old man hesitated for a moment. 

“Do—do yuh love her?” he asked finally. 

“I—TI’ll never love anyone else. But we've 
been brought up so much different. I’ve been 
taught the Catholic Church is—.” 

The other nodded his head knowingly. 

“I know. I’ve heard that stuff, too. But don’t 
believe it!” He gripped the boy’s arm. “Don’t 
believe it, hear me? It’s ee 7 

t’s the 


That was my 


good, and everything that isn’t bad! 
true religion and—.” 


“Then why,” interrupted Matthew, “did you 
forget it?” 
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The old man fell silent. His gaze dropped to 
the cell floor. He turned and went underneath 
the tiny window. In a moment, he turned to 
face the lad. 

“T forgot to pray,” he said simply. ‘“That’s 
why.” 

on confidence led to another, and in a mo- 
ment the old man was telling of having had a 
hand in a job in Matthew’s home town several 
months before. 

“There was five of us and we split twenty 
grand and beat it.” The old man smiled rue- 
fully. “I got drunk and cracked a safe in Buf- 
falo. That’s why I’m here now.” 

The lad was regarding the old crook intently. 

“Twenty grand!” he repeated. “Is that 
twenty thousand?” 

The old man nodded. 

“Twenty thousand bucks,” he informed. 

“And,” went on the lad. “was the job a hold- 
up? A pay roll holdup on the west side?” 

The cell mate nodded again. 

“My pals knocked a kid on the head across 
the river, and brought him over to me. I 
picked the satchel lock.” The old crook smiled 
rather proudly. “I’m a lulu on them things. 
It was easy as—.” 

He stepped backward as the boy suddenly 
grasped him by the arms. He stared into the 
glaring eyes. He listened increduously to the 
jerky sentences of the other. The lad’s vehe- 
ment words convinced him. 

When the other had finished, he turned away, 
speechless. He looked up to the patch of dreary 
sky. He turned the little metal disk in his 
gnarled fingers. 

“Saint Rita!” he breathed over and over 
again. “Oh, my God—Saint Rita!” 


* * * * * 


Matthew Burke caught up to her just as she 
turned into the little yard from Sunday Mass. 
He took«her in his arms, blind to the homeward 
bound worshipers.’ 

“Rita!” he cried. “Oh, dear Rita! I’m free!” 

Inside the little home, he clasped the hands 
of the girl’s mother and father, and bowed his 
head. 

“T was so blind,” he confessed humbly. “Can 
you ever forgive me?” 

The old couple smiled at each other and at 
their daughter. 

“There is nothing to forgive,” said Mother 
Egan softly. “We are happy to meet you and 
know that you are free.” 

The lad raised his head. 

“T’ve been so blind,” he told them, “but—I 
want to see. I want you—to help me.” He 
placed an arm around the girl and smiled wist- 
gah “It was all so wonderful, I can’t realize 
it yet.” 

He told them of his cell mate, and how the 


little medal had been the means of revealing 
his part in the holdup. 

“It seems they brought me across the river 
in a closed car with the curtains drawn. That 
accounts for him not seeing my face when they 
brought him to open the lock. And the liquor | 
was given to me later, to bring me out from un- 
der the drug. Such a little thing, but it convict- 
ed me.” 

He thrust his free hand in his coat pocket 
and drew forth the medal of Saint Rita. 

“I—I am ashamed of my unbelief,” he said 
earnestly, “and I want to know more about 
such a wonderful religion. A religion that can 
have such a wonderful Saint.” 

He held up the medal. 

“Saint Rita, through this medal, brought 
about the conversion of my cell mate. She 
brought about my freedom, too. Yes,” he cried 
at their wondering eyes, “the medal of Saint 
Rita did it all. You see,” pressing it to his 
lips, “my cell mate was to be transferred to an- 
other ward the next day.” 


Thy wounds as Thomas I do not see; 
Yet Thee confess my Lord and God to be. 


Mary Rose, Graduate 
(Continued from page 538) 


took Sister Clotilda aside and talked to her con- 
fidentially, and I heard her mention your name 
twice,” said Agnes, curiously. “What was it 
all about?” 

Mary Rose smiled. It was better, Mother 
Superior had decided, to keep the visit of the 
marauder a secret from the rest of the girls. 
Some of them were nervous and would be af- 
flicted with foolish fancies for a month if they 
knew of it. So Mary Rose’s tongue was tied, 
and she was glad of it. She had no desire to 
pose as the school heroine. “I’d tell you if I 
could,” she said, “but I gave my word to Moth- 
er. I'll tell you this much, however—while you 
were busy studying the stars I was busy being 
one—and it wasn’t much fun either.” 


(To be continued) 


Easter Greetings 
ELIZABETH VOSS 


Nature dons her gayest dress, 
Easter’s holiday to biess; 
Fairest buds and leaflets green 
Spring in hidden nooks unseen. 


So my wish for you is this— 
May some bud of sudden bliss, 
In your glad heart finding room, 
Burst this morning into bloom. 
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Youthful Devotion to Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament 


University Students Relate Personal Experiences 


BURTON CONFREY 


(Concluded) 


ETTLED manners of thought and feeling, 

favorable or willing attitudes toward modes 
of conduct, involve preferences; I add the rec- 
ord of one young man’s experience. 


WHAT NOTRE DAME HAS DONE FoR ME 


When I came to the University I was just the 
ordinary Catholic young man, who _ received 
Holy Communion once a month, attended Mass 
on Sunday, said my daily prayers, and went 
through the year, feeling that I had done my 
part. I was in for a sudden jolt. The first 
day I was here, I heard a bell ring early in the 
morning and then someone came around knock- 
ing on the doors. I did not think it possible 
that we were to rise at such an unearthly hour; 
so I stayed in bed and listened. It was not long 
before I heard the hurrying of footsteps in the 
corridors. I decided that something unusual 
was happening; so I rose hastily, dressed my- 
self and mingled with the others on their way 
downstairs. 

I followed them down to the ground floor; 
and upon looking through an open door into 
what seemed to be a chapel, I understood the 
meaning of the bell. All the students were 
gathered there, hearing Mass. I joined them; 
and when Holy Communion was given, I was 
surprised at the large number who received. I 
decided to rise early the next morning to see if 
the same performance recurred. 

The same thing happened the second morn- 
ing, with the exception that there were more 
communicants. Then and there I made a vow 
to become a daily communicant while at the 
University and to receive as often as possible 
at home. 

I learned that confessions were heard every 
evening and that there were several Masses 
each morning. How easy it was to receive 
Holy Communion. 

By becoming a daily communicant my re- 
spect for the Blessed Sacrament was greatly 
increased. I was better able to resist tempta- 
tion to sin, and after receiving I felt refreshed. 
I learned that on the First Friday of each month 
it was the custom for the students to spend a 
half hour of adoration in the sanctuary of the 


. 


church. I spent a half hour there the first 
Friday and made another vow to continue that 
practice also. 

* * ~ ~ * 


Throughout the evidence recurs the sugges- 
tion that the practice of frequent Communion 
appeals as the more wonderful because it is a 
matter of free will. The following i quote only 
in part. 

“One can go to other Catholic colleges or uni- 
versities and there see that receiving Commun- 
ion is rather a strict duty. At these places 
there is not so much benefit derived as at Notre 
ae where everyone is free in matters of this 

er 

“The influence that this practice has upon 
college life cannot be seen at a glance. From 
the spiritual point of view, temptations are not 
many; and when they do come there is grace 
to conquer them. As temptations become few- 
er, so do the sins. In scholastic work one is able 
to start the day with the grace of God; without 
this there would not be many benefits derived. 
When examinations approach, ability to study 
hard and earnestly is another grace. Athletes 
value receiving Communion before they go into 
the football game, on the track, or whatever 
else they may do. These are a few influences on 
the ordinary lives of students.... 

“Traditions of eighty years are being upheld 
when men go into business life with great grac- 
es from God because of their frequent receiving 
of Communion.” 

* * * * * 


“The mission, held during the first quarter, 
serves a great purpose in helping the new arriv- 
als, and old students as well, start on the way 
to daily Communion. As the year progresses 
frequent novenas tend to bring back those who 
have slipped from the good habits acquired dur- 
ing the mission. 

“These spiritual advantages more than any- 
thing else account for the poularity which Notre 
Dame enjoys not only among Catholics but 
among serious-minded Protestants also, who 
see in the University an ideal place for the edu- 
cation of their sons among Christian and Amer- 
ican surroundings.” 

The idea that frequent reception of the Holy 
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Eucharist will affect a man’s life after he 
leaves the University appears often in students’ 
papers; and that fact impresses upon us the 
necessity for realization that the only test of the 
attainment of behavior is unsupervised conduct. 
While mentally some of us may shrug and de- 
clare that we are not responsible for the actions 
of our students outside our classrooms or study 
halls, we must acknowledge that no matter how 
angelic they are under supervision they have 
not acquired a social attitude if they conduct 
themselves like hoodlums when free of super- 
vision. Students realize that attitudes are one 
hundred per cent or zero in attainment; and 
that, possibly, explains their looking forward 
to post school life. 

“The finest thing Notre Dame can do for 
young men is to make daily communicants of 
them. That practice will, in time, become part 
of our lives; and not until we have received 
often do we realize the importance and great- 
ness of the act. It makes us try to go straight 
by giving us the courage to do so. It also makes 
us do our duty squarely toward all.... Natural 
help is limited, but supernatural help is not. 
Therefore at Notre Dame, a student desires to 
receive Holy Communion because he is en- 
couraged to do so and because great benefits— 
both natural and supernatural—result.” 

* * * * * 


“One would be inclined to think that one se- 
mester of college life would not accomplish 
seeming wonders as it has in me; but, never- 
theless, the result is there. 

“The first, and what I consider the most im- 
portant, factor in my new life is the spiritual 
life I have taken on. This is really hard to ex- 
plain; but I may summarize it by saying that 
my whole attitude towards my faith in God 
and in mankind has been entirely changed. In- 
deed, even my faith in myself has changed.” 

* * ok * * 


“For the last five years I have always had the 
opportunity of-going to Communion daily. Al- 
though I have not made the best of my fortu- 
nate position I have received the Holy Eucharist 
as often as convenience permitted. 

“Many times I have noticed that whenever 
my classes seemed to burden me with troubles 
more weighty than usual, and I received Our 
Lord, immediately all my dubiousness about my 
work seemed to vanish. Frequently I have been 
disposed to grow weary of uncertainty in re- 
gard to my studies. That usually was a good 
sign that I should make a novena or at least 
receive Communion on the following morning. 

“And whenever the examinations come along 
I try to receive the Blessed Sacrament every 
morning during the time required for my tests. 
As a result I always received good grades and 
never have I been disappointed. 


“That feeling of the Savior’s presence in- 
spires me with the confidence that nothing can 
stop me. With the divine grace I am able to 
understand all the difficult and complicated 
problems which are certain to present them- 
selves to any student. 

“Nothing is impossible when one has divine 


assistance. With this firmly impressed on my 
mind, I have always succeeded in any under- 
taking. 

* ca * ” * 


“While I’m glad to say that years of attending 
Catholic schools have implanted in me respect 
and devotion for the Sacraments, for the Bless- 
ed Virgin, and for all holy things, I am ab- 
solutely sure, that, with the grace of God, the 
example shown by the students of Notre Dame 
will also leave a lasting impression on my mind 
that can only do good. 

“When in Rome do as the Romans do. An 
old saying that is almost thread-worn, but 
truthful, pleasing, and appropriate. I ask my- 
self if I could have practiced daily Communion 
before coming to Notre Dame; and I find the 
answer is, no! Possibly I don’t do much at 
practicing it even now; but, at least, for the 
first time, I realize what it means.” 

* * oa * a 


Interest in the deepening of one’s inner life 
is not alone the experience of the Catholic 
young men. In an atmosphere in which one 
can at times feel the presence of an abundance 
of grace, one would expect the non-Catholic 
youth to inquire about the spiritual side of his 
nature. The freshman who wrote this paper is 
now a senior and a real Catholic. 


ALMA MATER’s GIFT TO ME 


One semester of college education has passed ; 
and as I look back, I am greatly surprised at 
how my religious ideas have changed. On en- 
tering the University in September, I had a 
vague idea of what Catholic education really 
meant. I knew that the University was directed 
by a religious order of men who had taken the 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience; but 
I did not realize that the men themselves were 
of so much help to the students. 


The students, I knew, were mostly Catholics; 
and although they went to church on Sundays, 
I did not know that religion played a vital part 
in their every day life. I did not know about 
Mass, Holy Communion, Confession, prayers, 
or religious services; and I did not realize that 
I would ever take a part in them. 

As I am a non-Catholic student, I knew that 
it was compulsory for me to attend services on 
Sunday, holydays, and to hear Mass on Satur- 
day. The first questions that came to my mind 
were, “How can I be excused from these ser- 
vices? Wasn’t it sufficient that I am a non- 
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Catholic and therefore cannot be compelled to 
attend?” My attitude was greatly changed 
after a semester of residence, and I shall at- 
tempt to show you how it came about. 

This year, as in former years, a class in 
religion for non-Catholic students has _ been 
formed for the purpose of teaching the mean- 
ing of the Mass, what Catholics believe, and so 
forth, so that we may answer intelligently 
questions about those things. I was asked if I 
would like to join this class; and as I did not 
see any harm in it, I joined. After attending a 
few classes, I began to take an interest in reli- 
gion; and I did not try to skip services as I 
had the intention of doing. I have gone through 
the catechism twice and have taken a new at- 
titude toward Catholicism. I have attended 
Mass daily, visited the grotto frequently, said 
prayers, and have taken an interest in reading 
the New Testament. 

Through listening to sermons and talks and 
through reading books on Catholicism, I have 
come to realize that religion has a place in the 
everyday life of man and that it is not for the 
glory of this world that we should prepare but 
for the glory of the everlasting life to come. I 
have noticed that in the world, in general, there 
is a falling away from religion; but I am sure 
that if everyone knew more about Catholicism, 
we would be living more happily. 

If I fail in getting my degrees, or if I get no 
other good from my college education, I am glad 
to know that I have found faith and that I shall 
enjoy the true religion of God, for I expect to 
become a Catholic before Easter. 

* ok * * * 


“I suppose every fellow has had the inclina- 
tion to be a daily communicant; I myself have 
had it, and I must confess that the pleasure was 
forfeited because of an inherent inaptitude to 
rise early. Perhaps it is wrong to cater to the 
students, to make the Communion so easy for 
them that there is no sacrifice; but, sacrifice 
or no sacrifice, real, palpable results come of it. 
When the mind is threatened with rout under 
heavy fire of studies, Communion is the reserve 
force which turns the tide of battle and takes 
the lead in the counterattack. 

“The greatest and most general temptation 
with which a young fellow meets is immorality, 
and one place where it is effectually combated is 
upon the campus. It has a hard time existing 
in a mind which is active always, and in a body 
which is busy building the structure for the use 
of future years. Here the student can, if he 
wishes, learn habits of abstinence which will 
be of inestimable value to him in his career.” 

* * * * ok 

To tell of the students’ devotion to the Bless- 
ed Virgin, whose statue surmounts the dome of 
the main building, would require another paper. 


The preceding paragraph reveals her influence 
and recalls Chesterton’s wisdom in Heretics (p, 
26): 

“A young man may keep himself from vice 
by continually thinking of disease. He may 
keep himself from it also by continually think. 
ing of the Blessed Virgin Mary. There may be 
question about which is the more reasonable, or 
even about which is the more efficient. But 
surely there can be no question about which is 
the more wholesome.” 


* * * * * 


“One big reason for the grandeur of the 
spirit in this school, is that it is under the guid- 
ance of Our Blessed Lady. Since becoming a 
student here, I have learned to appreciate our 
Motherly Protectress, and I have learned to love 
and pray to her daily for success in the work 
that is before me. By this time I have gained 
full confidence that some day I will be able to 
realize my ideals and ambitions through the 
guardianship and protection of Our Lady, the 
Mother of this University.” 


That quotation suggests the possibilities open 
to students and the privilege afforded those who 
are interested in watching young men advance 
from self-dedication on awakening, frequent 
aspirations and spiritual Communion, devotion 
to the crucifix and the winning of others to God, 
daily Communion and the serving of Mass, 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, spiritual read- 
ing, and the recitation of the Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin, to personal direction. 


“That cures unattainable by medical science,” 
quotes The Missionary, “and quite inexplica- 
ble in their nature, have taken place there, and 
are still taking place, is a fact as soundly at- 
tested as the landing of William the Conqueror 
or the birth of Queen Victoria. . . . The Lan- 
cashire pilgrimage to Lourdes was blessed by a 
resounding miracle. The man we took out was 
a helpless cripple, trepanned for epilepsy by 
the doctors; we brought him back hale and 
hearty, and the portion of the skull which had 
been cut away has actually grown afresh. The 
local Protestant doctor says such a phenomenon 
is absolutely outside all medical experience. 
The man was riddled with shot and shell at 
the battle of Gallipoli. . . . In the face of such 
overwhelming testimony I find myself forced 
to cast aside my prejudice and accept it also. 
Nay, more, I rejoice to be able to believe in 
such a manifestation in these dark days.” To 
this The Missionary adds that over 4,000 as- 
tounding miracles have taken place at Lourdes, 
and they are only recorded after they have 
been examined by the highest authorities, both 
before and after the cure. 
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Catholic Women and Public Affairs 


Equal Suffrage Imposes on Voters the Obligation of Performing Their Duty at the Polls 


M. E. HENRY-RUFFiN, L. H. D. 


HETHER one fought for equal suffrage, 

as did this writer, or whether one was 
indifferent and even neglected to vote, the fact 
remains that, having been given equal suffrage, 
we have had laid upon us a responsibility. 
While not wishing to be didactic, I would re- 
mind my sisters of that very responsibility. 
The ladies will often join the men in criticisms 
of local and national government officials and 
their deeds. What have these critics done to 
improve the conditions they condemn? The at- 
titude of the average woman in public affairs 
recalls a story that is told of a Frenchman in 
New Orleans many years ago. He was very 
emphatic in his criticism of the clergy and of 
all things pertaining to the church. An Irish- 
man, hearing him, suggested that he give the 
clergy the benefit of his advice. 

“What Me? I do not know any of them. I 
never attend church myself.” 

“Then why do you criticize the church when 
you never go there and do not know any of the 
clergy ?” 

“Oh! but I send my wife and my children to 
church.” 

So that seems to illustrate the attitude of 
many women towards public affairs. They know 
nothing at all of the questions at issue nor of 
government or of the persons identified with it. 
Yet they are quick to criticize. They will not 
even take the trouble to go to the polls on elec- 
tion day. 

Sometimes I think that the reason why Catho- 
lic women in general take so little interest in 
public affairs is that so many of them still 
cling to the old ideal of home life for women in- 
clusively. “Man for the field and woman for 
the fireside,” is their ideal and a beautiful one 
it is. 

Yet, when any contest is on, man must leave 
the field and woman rise up from the fireside. 
In the colonial days the wives of the pioneers 
could not sit tranquilly by. There were dangers 
ever at hand. Men held guns and women load- 
ed them and passed them on to the defenders 
of the home. No doubt these pioneer women 
would have preferred to continue their spin- 
ning, their baking, and their brewing, and let 
the men keep up the fight without them. Today 
we have no Indians to fear, but there is almost 
as dangerous an attack upon Catholic liberties 
by the savage bigotry that is sweeping the 
land. Our bullets must be ballots and Catholic 


women must stand beside Catholic men, just as 
the pioneer women passed the muskets their 
men were to fire. America was built upon this 
sort of womanly heroism and must it be said 
that the Catholic women of today have less 
courage when danger is so near and threaten- 
ing? 

The idea that there is anything unwomanly 
in going to the polls to vote has been dispelled 
by the presence—a most welcome one—of Cath- 
olic nuns and sisters at the voting places. They 
cast their votes and we can be sure it was done 
intelligently and conscientiously. They re- 
turned to their schoolrooms, their hospitals, 
and their asylums not a bit less womanly, less 
gentle and devoted. 

Again, I must repeat that Catholic women 
are not sufficiently informed upon measures 
that may be a menace to our institutions. How 
many of our women knew of the dangers that 
lurked in the Smith-Towner Bill which was 
placed before Congress? I have a most divert- 
ing recollection of a scene when in a Southern 
city a League of Women voters, about to indorse 
this bill, met a solid phalanx of well-informed 
Catholic women while they themselves were al- 
most in total ignorance of the meaning of the 
measure they were about to support. Stop a 
moment and realize the wonderful work done by 
Catholic teaching orders all through the land, in 
universities, colleges, high schools, and grade 
schools. Think of the stupendous sacrifices that 
went to the making of this great work. And 
shall all this be swept away and government 
control of education result? How many of our 
Catholic women understood the danger of that 
movement to our school? They might say they 
were busy women, wives and mothers, too busy 
for outside matters. Ah yes! So were the 
pioneer women busy, very busy, with not a 
hundreth part of the facilities we have for mak- 
ing a home. Did they say or even think, when 
the savages were coming that they were too 
busy with home duties to help to protect that 
home? Did they keep on spinning and let the 
men fight alone? 

“Oh! but John will vote. He knows all 
about such things.” 

Yes, but John has only one vote, if he is an 
honest man. If John’s wife and his mother 
and his grown daughters and sisters and cous- 
ins and aunts and even grandmothers too, all 
vote, that makes many more. 
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I seem to have run off the track, when I 
started off to tell about the meeting of the 
League of Women Voters, endorsing the Smith- 
Towner Bill about which they know so little. 
Well, the Catholic women had studied that bill 
and the dangers sleeping in it. Just here let 
me say to the “busy” women that it does not 
take as long to learn about some public matter 
of importance as it does to play bridge, go to a 
silly movie or to discuss local social affairs over 
the back fence. 

Now we return to the meeting of the League 
of Women Voters. The Catholic women, hav- 
ing studied the Smith-Towner Bill, had found in 
it several things that militated against their 
constitutional rights as American citizens. The 
Catholic ladies led the discussion, some of them 
showing that an additional burden of taxation 
would have to be borne, some recalling the 
warnings of the Fathers of the Republic 
against a centralized form of government, some 
showing the results of centralization as wit- 
nessed in Germany, some showing that the lead- 
ing educators of the country were opposed to 
government control of education, and some 
showing how inevitably politics would creep in- 
to such an arrangement and different parties 
would change policies and personnel with 
changes of administration. Oh! my Catholic 
sisters were primed and “chock full” of infor- 
mation about the dangers to citizenship in this 
bill. Not one word was said about the anti- 
Catholic aspect of the measure and the religious 
issue was not raised. 


The non-Catholic members of the League 
were amazed at the fund of information about 
a bill of which they for the most part were 
charmingly ignorant. You can see the good 
impression made by the action of these Catholic 
women and their knowledge of public matters. 
It was diverting to an extreme to notice the be- 
wilderment of the non-Catholic members when 
this array of facts was laid before them. One 
sweet young creature said that she was ready 
to endorse the bill, although she really knew 
nothing about it. She would just join in a 
resolution to help along a measure of national 
importance with the same airy grace as she 
would pass a cup of tea. 


Now can you not see how desirable it is for 
Catholic women to be informed? It took very 
little time to study this bill. I will just whisper 
that some Catholic lawyers helped the ladies to 
understand its dangers. At any rate they came, 
they talked, and they conquered by having the 
endorsement indefinitely postponed. The bene- 
fit to the Catholic women themselves in being 
so well informed is even less than the impres- 
sion made by their intelligent understanding of 
public affairs in contrast to the ignorance and 
carelessness of others to whom a measure of 


such far-reaching importance seemed a trivia] 
matter. 

This was one case where information was 
important to Catholic women voters, meaning, 
as it did, the protection of our splendid school 
system. We in the South used to think we lead 
in the number of secret societies that plan so 
much of our politics. Of course a greater part 
of their work is done secretly that it is difficult 
to combat as a fight in the dark is always more 
troublesome. As it is generally known and un- 
derstood, the aim and object of these societies 
is to deprive Catholics, Jews, and Negroes of 
their constitutional rights. Now, if the Catho- 
lic women, as well as the Catholic men, were 
well informed as to how each candidate stood 
on these questions, whether they were genuine 
Americans and willing to accord to every citi- 
zen his rights, then the votes of Catholics could 
be given with more intelligence. 

The perils of certain secret societies are real- 
ly not so great as their adherents pretend and 
can be firmly and successfully opposed. I recall 
that in a Southern city a leading business man 
thought it advisable to write to a Catholic 
organization, denying the report that he was a 
member of a secret anti-Catholic society. He 
was afraid that, if this report was believed, it 
would injure his business. 

My feminine pride is raised several degrees 
by the fact that a woman, recently elected gov- 
ernor, met and conquered the fearsome sheeted 
bogies of Texas. I believe that the other woman 
governor was also opposed to the midnight 
marauders. 


It is not a question of Catholic women’s be- 
ing governors or of holding high offices. They 
are as fully entitled as well as others to these 
honors, if they have the ability, opportunity and 
combative qualities. The better aspect, the 
higher reason for Catholic women’s being in- 
formed and taking part in public affairs lies in 
the need of our country for service. We all re- 
member the service given by the men in the 
World War, even to the laying down of their 
lives, and the devoted service of the women in 
those trying days. Now, in peace, we should 
still serve. Every Catholic woman has been in- 
structed, particularly those educated by the 
teaching orders, in the beautiful gospel of ser- 
vice and this gospel has been successfully exem- 
plified by the religious themselves who make 
such sacrifices and devote their lives to the 
training of exemplary citizens. 

Now, it is a most valuable service to any 
community to have its officials elected for their 
integrity and intelligence and to be free from 
any influence that would destroy their real 
Americanism. So every candidate should be 
studied and his attitude known on every public 
question. 
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I think the motto of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
while of course referring to higher matters, 
might with equal force be used in our political 
points of view and in our seeking for informa- 
tion. St. Thomas said in the strong Latin that 
is almost beyond real translation: “In non- 
essentials, liberty; in essentials, unity; in all 
things, charity.” 

It would seem as if St. Thomas were really 
giving a motto and a guide for the new women 
citizens of the Catholic faith, instead of placing 
before theologians this wonderful rule. Not 
least of his admonitions is that of charity. We 
are or should be in public affairs almost like 
mothers studying carefully the temperaments 
of the family, rebuking gently the faults and 
yet always filled with kindness. We may differ 
from our neighbor on some public question. If 
it affects our rights or endangers our Catholic 
safety or that of our institutions, we should 
learn all this before deciding on our point of 
view and then act. 

We may argue, we may probably differ with 
our Protestant neighbor, but none the less we 
should be, even amid the strife, and continue to 
be the kindly neighbor faith has taught us to 
be. While, for our own protection and for the 
liberty of the Church, we should be well in- 
formed upon every question, it is even more de- 
sirable that our information should result in 
giving us real American rulers over us. That 
is our most valuable service to the State. 

It is not a question of injecting religious 
tendencies into our politics or into our activi- 
ties or of allowing what might look like bigo- 
try into our point of view. That would indeed 
be folly. 

We had a most unpleasant picture of women 
in public affairs, swayed by their bigotry be- 
yond the point of decency, in the actions of some 
of the women delegates to the New York Con- 
vention. Some of these, in their dislike for 
everything Catholic, made themselves ridiculous 
with a wonderful show of bad manners. When 
the speaker was a Catholic, they turned their 
backs and refused to listen. When the Catholic 
Cardinal made the invocation, these women re- 
fused to rise, placed their fingers in their ears 
and made faces at the speaker. Now who made 
the worst impression on that occasion upon a 
man or woman of average intelligence? The 
women showed themselves ill-mannered and 
ridiculous, while the Cardinal met their grimac- 
es with the quiet self-possession of a gentleman. 

I think I am safe in saying that at no time 
and under no circumstances would Catholic 
women make themselves so objectionable. We 
can calmly ask what these grimacing women 
gained beyond making exhibitions of stupid 
bigotry and rudeness? 

This really seems beyond my subject, and 


yet not so remote as may appear. If, indeed, so 
much bigotry exists as to cause women to lose 
their self-respect, how much more reason is 
there for Catholic women to show by their in- 
telligent grasp of affairs, their self-possession 
and courtesy, the futility of such narrowness. 

Where questions do not affect our constitu- 
tional rights or the freedom of the Church, 
there may be personal liberty. But how are we 
to know these things unless they are studied and 
understood? 

How could the Catholic women realize that 
the Smith-Towner Bill, which would endanger 
our schools and give government control of our 
schools, was an infringement upon American 
rights as well as a menace to our institutions, 
unless they had studied this measure in all its 
phases? 

It has been said by some astute politician 
that people get the sort of government they de- 
serve and that if they are too indifferent and 
too indolent to place good men in office they 
should not complain if the other sort are chosen. 

So let it not be said that the new Catholic 
women citizens are not sufficiently informed to 
place the right sort of men in office or, that 
through ignorance they will allow any measure 
to pass that would endanger their rights. 


Mumps 
INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


= EE how little my nose has grown!” ex- 
claimed Johnny when he looked in the 
mirror the day he developed the mumps, and 
saw two rounding mountains where his cheeks 
once were and spied his nose just barely visible 
in the valley between. 

This remarkable transfiguration leaves a life- 
long impression upon youngsters and is the 
phenomenon which makes the usual case of 
mumps one of the most humorous incidents of 
our childhood—to the other felllow. 

However, despite the fact that most mumps 
cases leave no serious effects when properly 
cared for, a case of mumps is far from a laugh- 
ing matter and serious complications may de- 
velop, especially when grown-ups have it. 

Mumps is an acute infectious disease usually 
affecting children. It affects the parotid gland 
which is situated on each side of the head just 
below the ear. It usually occurs in children 
from five to fifteen years of age. A decreased 
susceptibility to the disease aparently exists be- 
fore five years and after fifteen. 

Mumps, however, does, very often, affect men 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one 
as has been demonstrated in the army. During 
the World War, the doughboys and gobs partic- 
ularly dreaded the infection of mumps due to 
the fact that mumps is a disagreeable and un- 
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comfortable disease, and ‘because it makes a 
fellow look so funny.’ In 1918, according to mili- 
tary records, 5,756 cases of mumps occurred 
among the 18,000 men mobilized at Camp 
Wheeler. 

Mumps is conveyed from one person to an- 
other by contact. The first symptoms are pains 
and swelling in the parotid region under the 
ear. Movements of the jaws, such as eating 
and talking are accompanied by the inevitable 
‘ouch.’ The swelling may occur on one or both 
sides. Nearly always both sides are involved. 

The attack usually comes on from fifteen to 
twenty-one days after exposure to the disease. 
It is worst about the third day and may gradu- 
ally disappear after that. Mumps is contagious 
before the symptoms appear and for some time 
after the symptoms have disappeared. The dis- 
ease may occur and frequently does occur as an 
epidemic, which usually lasts a long time, and is 
difficult to trace and hard to eradicate. It is 
thought that the infection cannot be carried in 
clothing unless saturated with discharge from 
mouth and not carried by a third person. 

Many consider that males are more prone to 
the disease than females. In this respect it is 
distinctly different from whooping cough. It 
occurs more frequently in spring and autumn, 
especially during wet weather. 

One of the most serious aspects of mumps is 
the painful complications that may develop in 
other glands and cause sterility. Other infre- 
quent complications are great prostration, a 
tendency to wild delirium, disturbances of the 
tissues of the spinal cord and brain, inflamma- 
tion of the middle ear, tonsilitis and pneumo- 
nia. The patient suffering from mumps should 
be kept quiet, in bed, in order that none of these 
serious complications may develop. The pa- 
tient should be carefully watched and at the 
slightest sign of complications the family phy- 
sician should be called immediately. Proper 
care and watchfulness in cases of mumps will 
tend materially to lessen the possibility of seri- 
ous complications. 


Eucharistic Memories 
(Continued from page 539) 


sacramental food, prepared by our Savior with 
greater fatigue and labor than by hunting and 
cooking. We are like Isaac, not correctly in- 
formed by our sight and touch as to the person 
of our benefactor, nor by our taste as to the 
real nature of the spiritual food; does not the 
holy doctor-poet sing: “Sight and taste and 
touch in Thee are lead astray, Only to our hear- 
ing safely trust we may; Faithfully believing 
what God’s Son tells me: Truer than Truth’s 
word no other word can be.” To doubt His 
voice would mean to renounce the state of the 


elect of whom he says: “Blessed are those that 
have not seen and have believed”’; and therefore 
we are wise to say with Saint Peter concerning 
the Eucharistic mystery: “Lord, to whom shall 
we go, for Thou hast words of eternal life.” 

Bersabee brings to our mind another meal 
which symbolizes the Holy Eucharist. Elias 
had to flee hither after the great sacrifice on 
Mount Carmel and the slaying of the 400 proph- 
ets of Baal, for Jezabel had sworn his death; 
and although the kingdom of her husband 
Achab did not reach to the South, yet she used 
her relationship with the royal family at Jeru- 
salem to threaten him also in Judea, so that 
he did not feel safe even at Bersabee, situated 
at the border of the desert. Therefore he went 
a day’s journey into the wilderness, and casting 
himself down under a juniper tree, he fell asleep 
from sadness and fatigue. An Angel of the 
Lord touched him and said tohim: “Arise and 
eat.” To his astonishment he saw at his head 
a hearth cake and a vessel of water; he ate 
and drank and fell asleep again. Roused the 
second time by the Angel and exhorted to eat 
and drink again, he obeyed, and thereupon he 
walked in the strength of that food forty days 
and nights, unto the Mountain of God, Horeb, 
where God had appeared to Moses in the burn- 
ing bush. What a touching story; and yet our 
Lord is more kind to us, in our _ sadness, 
weariness, and troubles He not only sends us an 
Angel with earthly food, but He Himself invites 
us: “Come ye all to me, who labor and are 
heavily burdened, and I will refresh you.” He 
provides for us the strongest of all nourish- 
ments, which will sustain us on the way to the 
heavenly mountain, signified by Horeb. If we 
should happen to live in a spiritual desert, 
where frequent or daily Holy Communion is out 
of reach for us, our Lord will see that the grac- 
es of the last sacred meal, more thoroughly di- 
gested as it were by frequent spiritual Com- 
munions, will last us, if necessary, more than 
forty days. Have we then not more reason than 
Elias to be grateful to the loving Savior? Should 
we not show our gratitude, like the Prophet, by 
ready obedience, even if the task be hard? And 
the remembrance of this loving kindness will 
move us often to greet our Eucharistic King: 
“BLESSED BE JESUS IN THE Most HOLy SACRA- 
MENT OF THE ALTAR.” 


O Jesus grant me the grace of not passing 
a single hour without thinking of Thee, without 
turning my heart toward the tabernacle. 


God by His presence nourishes the angels and 
supplies them as bread does our bodies. We 
should live a life of angels so as to be fit to re- 
ceive the Eucharistic Bread. 
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The Our Father and the Eucharist 
(Continued from page 544) 


ensued. For some time not a voice was heard 
nor a muscle moved until a sob was perceived 
from a remote corner. It came from the old 
gentleman, the host himself, who stepped forth 
with streaming eyes and tottering frame. 
Taking Booth by the hand, he exclaimed amid 
broken accents: ‘Sir, you have afforded me a 
pleasure for which my whole future life will be 
grateful. I am an old man and every day from 
my boyhood to the present time I thought I 
had repeated the Lord’s prayer; but I never 
heard it—never? 

“*You are right,’ replied Booth, ‘to recite the 
Our Father, as it should be recited, has caused 
me the severest labor and study for thirty 
years ; and I am far from satisfied with my ren- 
dering of that wonderful! production.’ ” 


2k oo * ok * 


Gladys showed great interest the next day in 
what Henrietta had to say. The fact that Pro- 
fessor Meyers had been a minister himself gave 
him authority in her eyes. Booth’s reverence 
for the Our Father appealed to her greatly. 
Henrietta, seeing the iron hot, spoke to her 
friend in glowing terms of the manner in which 
the Lord’s prayer is chanted in every High 
Mass. Gladys was willing to accompany Hen- 
rietta to Sunday service. When the priest be- 
gan the Pater Noster she nudged Gladys, who 
was evidently impressed. Frequently there- 
after she sought out alone a Catholic church to 
satisfy her Sunday devotions. Henrietta also 
invited her to attend Benediction service at the 
close of a Forty Hour devotion. All the priests 
present in the sanctuary sang the Pater Noster 
with extended arms and with a voice that be- 
trayed enthusiasm and devotion. Gladys could 
no longer resist grace. 

She was later on often found calling on Fa- 
ther Gilbert for instruction. Now she says the 
same Our Father as her friend Henrietta. 


The Book of Psalms 


(Continued from page 541) 


trouble and the Psalmist is in trouble; God has 
always acted kindly in the past; the Psalmist 
trusts Him, flies to Him, exposes his need of 
light and protection; his cause is really God’s 
own cause; He is really God’s servant, will 
God see him worsted? 

The difficulties in the Psalms have not pre- 
vented their profitable use during some 2,900 
years, by men and women of very diverse men- 
tal training and ability; the truth is that the 
difficulties form a very small part of the whole 
psalter. 


(2) The Text of Psalm 142 


“Hear, O Lord, my prayer: give ear to my suppli- 
cation in Thy truth: hear me in Thy justice. And 
enter not into judgment with Thy servant: for in 
Thy sight no man living shall be justified. For the 
enemy hath persecuted my soul: he hath brought down 
my life to the earth. He hath made me to dwell in 
darkness as those that have been dead of old: and my 
spirit is in anguish within me: my heart within me is 
troubled. I remembered the days of old, I meditated 
upon the works of Thy hands. I stretched forth my 
hands to Thee: my soul is as earth without water 
unto Thee. Hear me speedily, O Lord: my spirit hath 
fainted away. Turn not away Thy face from me, lest 
I be like unto them that go down into the pit. Cause 
me to hear Thy mercy in the morning; for in Thee 
have I hoped. Make the way known to me, wherein I 
should walk, for I have lifted up my soul to Thee. 
Deliver me from my enemies, O Lord, to Thee have I 
fled: teach me to do Thy will, for Thou are my God. 
Thy good spirit shall lead me into the right land: for 
Thy name’s sake, O Lord, Thou wilt quicken me in 
Thy justice. Thou wilt bring my soul out of trouble: 
and in Thy mercy Thou wilt destroy my enemies. And 
Thou wilt cut off all them that afflict my soul: for I 
am Thy servant.” 


Next to Holy Communion no act of worship 
is so pleasing to God, and none is so useful, as 
the daily visit to our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment.—St. Alphonsus. 


The Blood of Jesus is the most holy mystery 
of the church, for It is that holy thing, that 
secret thing, in which the great power of God is 
hidden.—St. Thomas Aquinas. 


The Priesthood 
PAUL KUNKEL 


A priest fore’er! O state sublime! 
Above all earthly grandeur high! 
Of all the lights in heaven’s dome 
The brightest star set in the sky! 


Though brilliant as the meteor flash, 
The royal scepter flames on high; 
Yet in a moment all is gone— 

And naught but darkness in the sky. 


The priest is heaven’s brightest sun 
That lights the world with ray divine; 
And though it sets at eve of life, 

’T will rise once more fore’er to shine. 


Oh, then ’twill rise more glorious still 
Than when on earth it held its sway: 
In glory, splendor, like to Him, 

*T will rise to an eternal day. 
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Notes of Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Electrical farming is on the increase. The tenden- 
cy in electrical developments is to locate power plants 
near coal supplies or water power, and then to trans- 
mit the power hundreds of miles to the large cities. 
Farms located along the transmission lines have a 
splendid opportunity to tap the lines for power. It is 
estimated that 1,500,000 farms can be served in this 
way. 

—Is a mustard plaster or a blister really efficient? 
The answer is, yes, but the cause is uncertain. Does 
the application ‘draw out’ the disease? Counterirrita- 
tion of this sort undoubtely benefits, but how it works is 
still a mystery. The popular idea of ‘drawing out’ the 
disease appears untenable, as also the theory that blood 
drawn to the surface relieves the congestion. The faith 
attached by many persons to local treatment, appeals 
to the imagination, and this undoubtedly has a psycho- 
therapeutic value or mind cure. Whatever the cause, 
in the language of the ordinary person, the application 
‘does the work.’ The success that attends such local 
applications has led many medical authorities to the 
following advice: “Use such local applications in all 
conditions in which its use can be justified.” 

—The American railways show a remarkable de- 
crease in fatal accidents as compared with those of for- 
mer years. Statistics for 1924 show that it is now twice 
as safe to travel as in 1914. The automobile shows a 
marked increase in fatalities. America leads the world 
in this regard. 

—The white ants or termites, long the synonym of 
destruction in southern and tropical countries, have also 
their good qualities. They serve to make a barren soil 
fertile by crumbling the layer of humus, much as earth- 
worms do in our own latitudes. Théir moundlike nests 
furnish rich and fertile loam. The hollow termite 
mould serves the native smiths as a sort of furnace for 
smelting. Every year the ants bring from within the 
nests a fungus growth which ripens into a sort of 
mushroom that is considered a delicacy by the natives. 
Another delicacy provided by the termites consists of 
their own bodies and those of their larvae, both of 
which are much prized as food by the native tribes. 

—To the ultra-violet rays, X rays, and Gamma rays, 
are now added the Cosmic or Millikan rays. The rate 
of vibration of the new ray is probably fifty times that 
of the Gamma ray, a thousand times that of the average 
X ray, and about ten million times that of visible light. 
The rays are much more penetrating than X rays, 
passing through heavy layers of lead. Sensational 
newspapers have predicted marvelous effects, etc., but 
the truth is, very little is known of the new rays either 
as to their source or character. The proof offered for 
their existence is the discharge of an electroscope even 
when shielded from all other discharging rays. The 
electroscope is a simple instrument for measuring elec- 
tric charges. Two little strips of gold leaf are sus- 
pended alongside each other inside a glass container. 


An electric charge will cause the leaves to diverge, 
X rays and other rays have the property of discharging 
the leaves at a measurable rate, allowing the leaves to 
come together. There are no perfect insulators for 
electricity, and hence there is always a slight leak ina 
charged electroscope. But as early as 1903 it was 
noticed that the normal leak of a charged electroscope 
could be reduced by surrounding it with walls of iron 
or lead several inches thick. This proved that the 
normal leak was due in part to rays that were able to 
pass through a slight layer of lead. It was first as- 
sumed that this discharge was due to the rays from 
radio active bodies, but successive experiments point 
to the existence of special rays called at present the 
Cosmic or Millikan rays. They appear to exist around 
us in the atmosphere, penetrating through the walls of 
houses. In coming from the outside atmosphere, they 
are stopped only by 73 feet of water or more than six 
feet of lead. This ‘hard’ property of great penetration 
is what appealed to the sensational press, and led to 
many rash predictions. 

—Electric railroads without wires may follow as the 
result of the improved oil-electric locomotive. In con- 
gested portions of New York City, where the smoke, 
dirt, and noise of the coal-burning locomotive required 
a substitute, the oil-electric engine proved the best. 
The oil engine drives the electric generators, which in 
turn furnish the motive power,—all units being mount- 
ed on the one locomotive. The new locomotives are 
economical and give off no more smoke than an auto- 
mobile. 

—Will artificial wool soon become as common as 
artificial silk? The price of the new substitute for wool 
is from one-half to one-fourth that of the real wool. 
It has the soft warm feel of lambs’ wool, with an im- 
proved apearance due to a lustre. This new ‘wool’ is a 
chemical product made from cellulose or wood fibre. 

—The cost of being born is the subject of an interest- 
ing study by a leading life insurance company. Con- 
sidering doctor, midwife, the increased use of hospital 


service for maternity cases, it is estimated that the 


average cost for each birth for rank and file is from 
$200 to $300 dollars. 

—tThe interesting and extraordinary in the field of 
science often attract more attention than the useful 
and elevating. Paris marvelled recently when an auto- 
mobile without a chaffeur drove through the crowded 
streets,—the car was controlled by radio. We now make 
furniture from steel, sugar from corn, and motor fuel 
from molasses. A nation on wheels, we bring the voice 
of the world into the home by radio, and expect the 
transmission of moving pictures by wireless in the near 
future. 

“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—The evolution of language: barbers are chiro- 
tonsors, undertakers are morticians, wiremen are elec- 
trologists, and trusts are mergers. 
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—The rights of the pedestrian are often the last sad 
rites. 

—Many lose their health getting wealth and then 
lose their wealth regaining health. 

—Flowers may now be grown by electric light, but 
this is nothing new for wild oats. 

—If comfort leads to greater use, why are modern 
homes so often vacant? 

—The insect reported as living on tin must be the 
evolution of the horsefly. 

—It were easier to rise in the morning, if the mer- 
cury would. 

—Two great causes of divorce are matrimony and 
alimony. 

—tThe grapefruit is said to be a cross between a 
lemon, a dose of quinine, and a pumpkin. 

—The crisp winter air was very stimulating,—since 
alcohol was used in the auto’s anti-freezing mixture. 

—A man tinkering under a secondhand car is often 
laboring under a delusion. 

—tThe energy in applying tonic to bald heads is esti- 
mated at 22,475 horse power. 

—The knock under the hood sometimes bothers the 
driver less than the knock from the rear seat. 

—tThe expression, ‘saving one’s face,’ is said to have 
originated with the Chinese. But rouge and powder 
have spread it over the entire world. 

—Three authors to think of when you have burnt 
yourself :—Dickens, Howitt, Burns. 

—aAn enterprise depending much on faith is hash. 

—About the only percussion instruments still needed 
for jazz are brickbats. 

—Many students start early to write for a living,— 
they write home for money. 

—The directions to heaven are:—Turn to the right 
and keep straight ahead. 

—Science seeks a substitute for coal, but one ex- 
change suggests a substitute for operators and miners. 

—A figure now out of date:—Tied to mother’s apron 
strings. 

—Those who changed from hard coal to soft coal 
were well sooted. 

—Those who insist that the winters of the past were 
severer, usually have grandsons to shovel away the 
snow. ; 

—Eyes to see, a nose to smell, but ears to keep 
clean,—said the small boy. It admits of spiritual ap- 
plication. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THUuIts, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—Most Rev. John Ciepliak, lately apopinted Arch- 
bishop of Vilna, who barely escaped a martyr’s death 
at the hands of the Soviet Government in Russia, suc- 
cumbed on February 17 to an attack of pneumonia at 
Passaic, New Jersey, where he was visiting at the time. 
It had been the deceased prelate’s intention to set sail 
within a few days on his return to Europe. Death 
overtook him at the age of 69. 

—The sum of $106,000 was paid recently by Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach of Philadelphia, for the copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible that was brought to this country from 


the Benedictine Abbey of Melk in Austria. The im- 
poverished and pitiable condition of religious in Austria 
and Germany induces them to part with their most 
treasured heirlooms and to make every sacrifice possible 
in their struggle to keep body and soul together. 

—Three Sisters of Mercy of the Holy Cross, at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Dickinson, North Dakota, died short- 
ly after inspecting a renovated section of the hospital 
which had been freshly stained with a wood stain. 
Two others died later. No definite cause can be as- 
signed to these mysterious deaths. It was thought by 
some that possibly the fumes from the wood stain had 
paralyzed their respiratory organs. Others thought 
that death must be ascribed other causes. 

—The Catholic Press Convention will be held at 
Detroit on June 17, 18, and 19. The first day is for 
the editors of magazines only; the following two days 
are for the whole association. These dates have been 
so arranged as to give the fraternity an opportunity to 
whisk over to Chicago for the International Eucharistic 
Congress. 

—tThe St. Paul Episcopal chapel at New York had a 
requiem service for the deceased Cardinal Mercier. 

—Rev. Norman Dukette, the sixth colored man to be 
ordained in the United States, received holy orders a 
few weeks ago at Detroit, the diocese in which he will 
labor among his own people. A native of the Nation’s 
Capital, Father Dukette offered up his first Solemn 
High Mass at St. Augustine’s Church, Washington. 

—The Great Northern Railway is boring through the 
Cascade Mountains a tunnel that will be nearly eight 
miles long. This tunnel, which will require about three 
years to complete, and will cost in the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000 will obviate eighteen miles of mountain 
grades and curves and will shorten the present schedule 
by several hours. 


MISSION 


—At the mission of St. Benedict the Moor, Milwau- 
kee, sixty-six little colored children were baptized by 
nine priests. 

—Bishop Gercke confirmed 246 Indians at the recent 
Congress of the Catholic Pima tribe, which was held at 
Sacaton, Arizona. The Governor of the State and the 
Bishop both delivered addresses on the occasion. Twen- 
ty Franciscan missionaries were present. 

—The Missionary Servants of the Most Holy Trinity 
is a new congregation of priests which is established in 
Alabama. The young community has twenty-seven 
students who are preparing for the priesthood. The 
first student of the community to receive holy orders 
was Rev. Eugene J. Brennan, M. S. B. T., who was 
ordained February 2. 


—The zealous pastor of the colored flock at St. 
Joseph Church, Norfolk, Virginia, Rev. V. D. Warren, 
S. S. J., prepared a class of eighty men, women, and 
children for baptism. Divided into ten groups, all were 
baptized on January 10. Ten priests assisted at the 
solemn and impressive ceremony. Father Warren is 
preparing a larger class, which will receive the waters 
of regeneration at Easter. St. Joseph’s school has in its 
three departments an enrollment of almost 900 children, 
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of whom two thirds are non-Catholic. The energetic 
pastor, who is also gifted musically, has three well 
organized bands, one of boys, the second of girls, and a 
third band of fifty pieces, which is made up of both boys 
and girls. 


EUCHARISTIC 


—Amie Elizabeth Chenoweth, a blind woman who 
lives in Denver, became a convert to the faith recently 
as the result of reading, by the Braille system of raised 
letters, the Bible through several times. It was espe- 
cially the account of the Last Supper that enlightened 
her understanding. Realizing from her reading that 
Protestantism could not be scriptural, she sought admis- 
sion into the Church that holds the teaching of Christ 
not only with respect to the Holy Eucharist but in 
other matters as well. 

—In the Lenten Regulations for the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, Archbishop McNicholas said that “All the 
faithful should receive Holy Communion frequently, 
and even daily, if their conditions of life permit.” 
Bishop Chartrand, of Indianapolis, who labors untir- 
ingly for the spread of frequent and daily Communion 
in his diocese, exhorts the faithful to “make a special 
effort to attend Mass and to receive Holy Communion 
every morning in Lent.” 

—The one-hundredth birthday of Madame Bertrac, 
of Rocquecourbe in Tarn, France, coincided with the 
fiftieth anniversary of her son’s ordination to the 
priesthood. The venerable mother walked to church 
on the occasion and received Holy Communion from her 
son’s anointed hand. 

—In a fire that destroyed St. Mary’s Church, Skane- 
teales, New York, three boys of the neighborhod braved 
the flames to rescue the Blessed Sacrament. 

—The German Steamship Monte Sarmiento, of the 
Hamburg-South American Line, is provided with a per- 
manent altar. Most of the steamships that give travel- 
ing priests an opportunity to celebrate Mass aboard are 
provided with portable altars which can be set up easily 
in any convenient room. 

—In many cities again this year, and the practice is 
becoming more common, noon-day Masses were cele- 
brated during Lent. At the cathedral in Louisville a 
short sermon or instruction was given each day at 
these Masses. 

—At the celebration of their diamond wedding in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, Belleville, Illinois, on February 10, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Haffner had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving Holy Communion from their son, Rev. Cyril 
Haffner, who was celebrant of the jubilee Mass. 


BENEDICTINE 

—The new St. Anthony Hospital, at Morrilton, Ar- 
kansas, which is conducted by the Benedictine Sisters, 
was blessed by Bishop Morris, of Little Rock, on Janu- 
ary 24. 

—According to the announcement of the staff of the 
“Orate Fratres,” the contemplated liturgical review 
which will appear at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, towards the end of this year, Fathers 


Ermin, Virgil, Basil, Method, and Cuthbert, of St. 


John’s Abbey, are the local members of the staff. With 
these will be associated a number of “official collab- 
orators,” such as Rt. Rev. Mgr. F. G. Holweck, St. 
Louis; Rev. William Busch, professor of church history, 
St. Paul Seminary; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., 
late rector of the International Benedictine College at 
Rome; Rev. Gerald Ellard, S. J., St. Louis; Mother 
Mary Ellerker, O. S. D., Duluth, writer of liturgical 
books for children; Rev. Jeremiah C. Harrington, 
professor of moral theology, St. Paul Seminary; Rey. 
Martin B. Hellriegel, O’Fallon, Missouri; Rev. Leo F, 
Miller, Pontifical College of the Josephinum; Rey. 
James E. O’Mahony, O. S. F. C., Cork, Ireland; Mrs, 
Justine B. Ward, author of the Ward Method of graded 
lessons for teaching children the Gregorian chant. 

—Just before the April number of THE GRAIL went 
to press word was received of the death of Rt. Rey. 
Ignatius Conrad, O. S. B., at Baldegg, Switzerland. 
Abbot Ignatius had gone to Europe to attend the meet- 
ing of the Benedictine Abbots, which took place at 
Rome last October, but illness overtook him in the land 
of his birth and now the angel of death has summoned 
him thence to life everlasting. Born on Nov. 15, 1846, 
the deceased was in his eightieth year. On August 3, 
1868, he was professed as a Benedictine at the Abbey 
of Einsiedeln, and three years later, September 17, 
1871, the holy priesthood was conferred upon him. As 
a young priest he came to America to devote his ener- 
gies to the missions. Although Arkansas was the 
particular field allotted to him, he was well known 
throughout the middle states in which he gave many 
missions, forty hour devotions, and retreats. On March 
24, 1892, the young community of Subiaco elected him 
as its first Abbot. The election was confirmed by the 
Holy See, and on May 24 of the same year he received 
the solemn blessing of the Church and was installed in 
office. His health, owing to many years of indefatigable 
labors, had been failing for some time. To help the 
aged prelate bear the heavy burden of his office a coad- 
jutor with right of succession was given him several 
months ago in the person of Rt. Rev. Edward Burgert, 
0. S. B. Abbot Ignatius had three brothers in this 
country who were also in the priesthood. Of these 
first and foremost was the late Abbot Frowin, of Con- 
ception, Missouri, who died on March 24, 1923. The 
two others, also of Conception Abbey, were Father 
John, who died on March 1, 1920, and Father Pius, 
who still survives, is chaplain at St. Vincent Hospital, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Interment took place at Einsiedeln. 

—Dom Savinien Louismet, 0. S. B., widely known as 
a writer of books on the mystical life, died at Buckfast 
Abbey, Devon, England, in February. After spending 
thirteen years, following his ordination, among the In- 
dian tribes of Oklahoma, Dom Louismet went to Buck- 
fast in 1895 because of ill health. 


Benedictine Chronicle and Review 
Dom Louis Bovuvituters, O. S. B. 


IraLy:—“A History of Pope Boniface VIII and his 
Times,” by the late Dom Louis Tosti, O. S. B., is still 
a standard work although it was published in Italian 
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in 1846. Dom Tosti was not only a brilliant scholar and 
profound historian but was also Assistant Archivist of 
the Vatican Library and, as such, had access to a score 
of official documents not easily accessible to the average 
historian. The book has lately been translated into 
English by Monsignor Eugene J. Donnelly, V.F., and the 
translation creditably reflects the spirit and style of the 
late monk af Monte Cassino. The book is published by 
the Christian Press Association Publishing Company. 
(No price indicated.) 

FRANCE:—The review, “La Vie and les Arts Litur- 
giques,” in its issue of September, 1925, contains a 
master study on the “Monastic Breviary of Paul V.” 
It is a conference, both interesting and well documented, 
compiled by Dom Buenner of the Royal Abbey of Haut- 
combe, Savoy, France, for, and delivered at, the as- 
sembly of Benedictine Oblates in the Church of Fleury- 
sur-Loire, July 15th. The Oblates have established the 
praiseworthy custom of meeting here yearly. St. Bene- 
dict’s relics have been preserved at this hallowed spot 
for the past 1272 years! The subject of the Monastic 
Breviary of Paul V is interesting both for monks and 
Oblates. It is called today the ‘Breviarium Monasti- 
cum’—a title as vague as it is inexact: pro omni- 
bus sub Regula Sancti Patris Benedicti militantibus. 
This would seem to be opposed to other breviaries, 
such as the Cistercians and Carthusians. At present, 
the Monastic Breviary is nothing else than the text of 
St. Pius V. (d. 1568), placed on the bed of Procustus 
and lengthened or shortened at will. The Psalter has 
remained in conformity with the established disposi- 
tions of the Holy Rule, but as to the remaining—the 
hymnal, responsorial and lectionary,—they are but 
transcriptions of the Breviarium Pianum. In short, it 
is Roman, accommodated to Benedictine rubrics. 


A most interesting monograph is “The Abbey of Mois- 
sac,” by Aug. Angles H. Laudens, published by the 
Laudens Firm of Paris. 1925, 96 pp. 32 ill. 1 plan. Mois- 
sac is an old Benedictine Abbey of the 7th century 
which came under the Cluny Congregation in 1047. It 
numbered 1000 monks and possessed lands in eleven 
dioceses. After having attracted much attention from 
the entire Christian life of Europe, it was secularized 
in 1625. The Abbey Church, constructed in the 12th 
century and the large Roman cloister, with its fifty- 
eight columns of the 13th century, remain today as an 
inspiration to archeologists and an object of interest 
to visitors to that historic monument. 


GERMANY:—During the winter semester of 1924 two 
chairs of philosophy were founded at the theological 
faculty of the University of Salzburg. Both were of- 
fered to Benedictine Monks of the Archabbey of Beu- 
ron. It is of interest to note that one hundred years 
ago the Benedictines themselves had a university in 
that ancient city. 

“Die Logoslehre des hl. Cyrill von Jerusalem,” by 
Dom Basilius Niederberger, O. S. B., (Paderborn. 
Schéningh, 19238, 127p. 6 marks), tells in an interesting 
manner the story of the life, writings, and theological 
mind of St. Cyril. It is a good study of the Logos and 


brings into evidence the practical character of the ser- 
mons of the bishop to his catechumens. The faith of 
Cyril was intact, though for a long time he hesitated 
ere formulating it in the terms proposed by the Niceans. 

The year 1925 commemorates the 12th centenary of 
the foundation of Fritzlar (Hesse) by St. Boniface. 
This gave occasion to Dr. Fr. Flaskamp to publish a 
booklet of 30 pp. in 8vo, “Auf hessischen Bonifatius- 
pfaden.” The work gives a brief résumé of the activi- 
ties of the great Apostle of Germany in the Hessian 
province and particularly at Fritzlar. All in all, the 
booklet is one excellent résumé of the studies and works 
of St. Boniface. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
St. MEINRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


To Save Souls 


“The Passion of Jesus Christ, which the Church puts 
before us every year, moves and affects us as if we 
saw Him personally stretched on the cross; there are 
none but the impious who can be insensible to it.” We, 
who are so fortunate as to possess the true faith, ex- 
perience each year in Lent the truth of the words 
quoted of Saint Augustine above. In spirit we see His 
Precious Blood trickling down to the ground in the 
Garden of Olives; we hear the dreadful blows that 
tear His tender flesh and sprinkle the pillar with Re- 
deeming Blood; we adore our thorn-crowned King 
as His Precious Blood oozes out around the piercing 
thorns; we reverently kneel to kiss the blood-stained 
ground on the way to Golgotha; with Mary we stand 
under the Cross eager to catch in a chalice of the 
purest gold every drop of that Precious Blood. 

Then the thought—why all this suffering? Why this 
profuse shedding of Blood? To save souls! To save 
human souls! And still thirty millions of heathens die 
every year without baptism. Now, nearly two thou- 
sand years since this supreme sacrifice, only about one 
third of all the world believe in Jesus the Redeemer. 
Two thirds of the human race do not know He died 
for them. 1,122,000,000 do not love Him. Do you grasp 
the meaning of that number? Imagine you were twenty 
years of age and that you agreed to stand at your 
threshold ten hours every day to watch these 
1,122,000,000 file by you five abreast. Can you believe 
it? You would be sixty years old before the last five 
were out of sight. 

Conditions right here at home, in our own United 
States, are not less astounding. About one half of our 
people do not profess any religion at all. Only about 
one third are Catholics. Indiana, the home of THE 
GRAIL, with a population of 2,930,544 has 1,753,000 
non-Catholics. Only 9.2 per cent of the total popula- 
tion is Catholic. But why should we single out Indiana 
as a concrete example, when in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee there-is only one 
Catholic for every two or three hundred non-Catholics. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that Christ suffered 
and died in order to save all men, and that it is ex- 

(Continued on page 564) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:— 


April days are sunny, 

April days are funny, 

April days are here; 

April days are weary, 

April days are dreary, 

April days are full of cheer. 


April is dedicated to Christ our Redeemer. 


The first four days of April, 1926, are days to which 
the Catholic world looks forward. The first day is Holy 
Thursday which commemorates the Last Supper that 
Our Lord ate with his apostles. The famous painting 
on The Grail Calendar, at which we are privileged to 
look this month, illustrates this memorable occasion. 
The background of the picture is a very dark green, 
almost black, which throws into prominence the table 
covered with white, around which are gathered the 
twelve apostles with Our Lord in the center. The 
artist has pictured the Savior with fiaxen hair which 
hangs in waves upon his shoulders. His garments are 
rose-colored while a green throw falls from the left 
shoulder, making Him the most attractive part of the 
picture. One can almost hear the divine words, “Take 
ye and eat; this is My body.” Look at the five small 
pictures on this page of the Calendar which illustrate 
Holy Thursday, Good Friday, Easter Sunday, the 
patronage of St. Joseph, and the feast of St. George, 
the two latter on the 22 and 23. 

The picture for Holy Thursday shows the apostles re- 
ceiving their first Holy Communion; on Good Friday 
the Blessed Mother beholds her Divine Son hanging on 
the cross; and on Easter Sunday is shown the Res- 
urrection of the Redeemer. 


Note the Bible verses to be found on each day of the 
month. For your convenience these verses follow here: 

They parted my garments amongst them; and upon 
my vesture they cast lots. 

It is better to be humbled with the meek than to 
divide spoils with the proud. 

The patient man is better than the valiant: and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh cities. 

Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. 

Who is he that can hurt you if you be zealous of good? 

Be prudent, therefore, and watch in prayers. 

God resisteth the proud, but to the humble He giveth 
grace. 

Delight in the lord, and He will give thee the re- 
quests of thy heart. 

Hope that is deferred, afflicteth the soul. 

If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. 

Wonder not, brethren, if the world hate you. 

Let us not love in word nor in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth. 

He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is 
charity. 

Upon this rock I will build My church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. 





The church of the living God is the pillar and the 
ground of truth. 

I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me. 

Touch ye not my anointed, and do no evil to my 
prophets. 

He that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of 
the sheep. 

Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord. 

Labor as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy. 

All the law is fulfilled in one word: thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. 


Presidents Who Were Poor Boys 


An exchange culls the following historical facts, 
which would encourage every young man struggling un- 
der discouragements and poverty: 

John Adams, second president, was the son of a 
farmer of very moderate means. The only start he 
had was a good education. 

Andrew Jackson was born in a log hut in North 
Carolina, and was raised in the pine wods, for which 
the State is famous. 

James K. Polk, spent the earlier years of his life 
helping to dig a living out of a farm in North Carolina. 
He was afterward a clerk in a country store. 

Millard Fillmore was the son of a New York farmer, 
and his house was a very humble one. He learned the 
business of a clothier. 

James Buchanan was born in a small town among the 
Allegheny Mountains. His father cut the logs and built 
his own house in what was then a wilderness. 

Abraham Lincoln was the son of a very poor Ken- 
tucky farmer and lived in a log cabin until he was 
twenty-one years of age. 

Andrew Johnson was apprenticed to a tailor at the 
age of ten years by his widowed mother. He was never 
able to attend school, and picked up all the education hé 
ever got. 

General Grant lived the life of a common boy in a 
common house on the banks of the Ohio river until he 
was seventeen years of age. 

James A. Garfield was born in a log cabin. He 
worked on a farm from the time he was strong enough 
to use carpenter tools, when he learned the trade. He 
afterward worked on the canal.—Exchange. 


As the Clock Goes 


The memories of yesterday 
Belong to the past, 
The moments of today 
Are ours 
While they last; 
But tomorrow is God’s 
And only He 
Can count the 
Hours to Eternity. 
—Hilton H. Jones. 
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A Storm at Sea 


What was that? Did you hear that rumbling sound 
like the beating of drums far away? Will there be a 
parade on the ocean? Where are the soldiers? Ah, 
there they come, right out of the ocean, to the port or 
larboard side of our good ship. In dense black columns 
they come marching on to the sound of the distant, 
rumbling thunder. A strong wind, their swift-footed 
messenger, runs ahead of them to announce their ap- 
proach. So eager is he to tell us his message that he 
makes our ship shake all over, while he says, almost 
out of breath: “The dark clouds are coming—there 
will be a storm.” On, on, they come, marshalled by 
their great general Wind, while their cannons roar 
and their muskets spit fire. There will be a battle 
with the breakers of the sea. Let us go down into the 
hold until the war of the elements is over. St. Michael 
and Mary, the Star of the Sea, will keep our ship from 
being wrecked. It is hard to sit still while the ~ is 
dancing to the music of the winds and waves. ow 
frightened the Apostles must have been when they were 
out on the sea of Galilee in their little boat and a storm 
came up! What a relief it was for them when they 
saw their Master, Jesus, walking on the waves towards 
them. Having Him in their midst, they knew that they 
should be safe, for by His almighty power He would 
tell the winds to stop blowing so hard. 


WALKING ON THE WATERS 


Not only when Jesus lived in Palestine did He walk 
on the water. He has done so in more recent times, al- 
though in another way. Our ship is headed for France. 
Hence Spain lies towards our right. If we were to land 
at the part of Lisbon and take an aeroplane and fly 
due east to the shore of the Mediterranean we should 
reach a province of Spain called Valencia. There, 
many years ago, the parish priest of Alboraga was one 
day called to bring Holy Viaticum to two very sick 
persons. He had to cross a little stream that was 
swollen by heavy rains. In wading across the ford, 
he lost his foothold, slipped, and dropped the pyx con- 
taining two small Hosts. He quickly called out to some 
fishermen nearby to help him in his search for the 
missing sacred vessel. They found the empty pyx, 
but no trace of the Sacred Hosts. Presently they saw 
two fish holding their heads above the water. Each 
had a Host in its mouth. The fishermen were fright- 
ened and drew back, but the priest, putting on his 
sacred vestments, had the candles lighted. To the 
astonishment of all present, the two fish swam to the 
shore and permitted the priest to take the two Hosts 
from them. These, though under water some time, had 
remained dry and unharmed. The news of the miracle 
spread rapidly and a large crowd of people gathered 
to escort the priest back to church. Is this not an in- 
stance when Jesus truly walked upon the water? 


Our ship has become quiet again and is gliding over 
the waves. The storm is over. All on deck! Above 
us a cloudless sky—and there—the first sight of land! 
Land! What a welcome change for the eye, accustomed 
to seeing nothing but sky and water, water and sky. 
We are nearing the coast of France. As some time 
must elapse befere we reach the harbor of Le Havre, I 
will tell you of another instance when Jesus walked 
upon the water. There, in the southwest corner of 
France, about thirty-six miles from the sea on the 
Gave de Pau River, lies the little village of Orthez. 
Outside the village stood a Franciscan monastery, the 
walls of which were washed by the river. It was in the 
year 1545, when the fanatic Hugenots were persecuting 
the Catholics that this incident happened. 

One evening, it was about eight o’clock, the cry was 
heard: “Death to the Papists.” The revolutionists 
were coming to storm the home of the peaceable and 
defenseless religious. They battered down the monas- 
tery gates and fell upon the friars, some of whom they 
killed by the sword, the rest they burned to death. But 
the love of God will not be conquered by the malice of 
men. At the first sign of danger the guardian con- 
sidered it his chief and holy duty to carry the Blessed 
Sacrament to safety. In doing so he fell into the 
hands of the enemy. With satanic glee they rushed 
upon him to wrest the ciborium with the Sacred Hosts 
from his hands to desecrate Them. But not a single 
man nor even all of them together could do so. In rage 
they rained blows on his head and pierced his breast. 
But the guardian’s lifeless hands still clutched the ci- 
borium. Then they cast the body into the river. Lo! 
another miracle. The vessel still remained in the 
hands of its valiant defender. The waves carried the 
body to the city of Bayonne. There it stopped before 
the friar’s monastery. A large crowd soon gathered 
to view the wonderful sight of our Blessed Lord, in 
His eucharistic state, walking upon the water. All 
cried out with joy and thanksgiving: “All praise and 
thanksgiving to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament of the 
altar.” 

A magnificent procession was formed from the cathe- 
dral. The bishop, priests, and people marched out, with 
banners flying, while all the church bells rang out with 
peals of joy as if to announce the coming of a great 
monarch. Indeed, the monarch was the King of heaven 
and earth, Jesus Christ in the Sacrament of His Love. 
Arrived at the river, the martyr’s body was drawn out 
of the water. With ease the bishop removed the ciborium 
from the hands of the corpse, and carried it back in 
triumph to the church amidst the joyous songs of all 
the faithful. In the tabernacle Jesus took up His abode, 
whilst the ciborium was preserved as a precious relic. 
The body of the martyr was buried in the church of 
the Franciscans and was made glorious by God through 
numerous miracles. 


EASTER IN FRANCE 


With sails flapping against the masts our ship slowly 
and majestically rode into the second harbor of France, 
Le Havre. What a relief to walk again on the solid 
ground, after so much rocking and shaking. We shall 
leave our ship at anchor in the harbor, and travel by 
rail through Paris and Rheims to the town of Rethel. As 
the conductor calls out the station we leave the steam 
wagon for a little jaunt to the village of Attigny. But 
why did we come to this little town? Why not celebrate 
the joyous feast of Easter in one of the many beautiful 
churches of Paris or of some of the other large cities of 
France? Because something happened here many years 
ago on Easter Sunday that shows us God’s love for His 
children. 

To be exact, it was in 783. And what —~ in 
that year? Listen while I tell you the story. Here, at 
Attigny, Charlemagne had his royal camp when he de- 
feated Wittikind, the leader of the Saxons in the Battle 
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of Osnabrueck. After peace had been concluded, Witti- 
kind determined to disguise himself as a beggar, go to 
the camp of his conqueror, and there examine the life 
and customs of the great monarch. It was Holy Week. 
Charlemagne and his soldiers were celebrating the 
memory of the bitter Passion and Death of Jesus. On 
Easter Sunday all the men went to Holy Communion 
as all good Christians should do. Wittikind took his 
place among the beggars at the church door so that he 
might see all that took place within. He was a heathen, 
hence everything that he saw was strange to him. 
When the royal almoner gave the poor an alms, he 
recognized the disguised prince. “Noble prince,” he 
addressed him, “what are you doing among the poor?” 
Wittikind did not answer the question put to him, but 
asked to be led to the emperor. Charlemagne received 
him kindly and asked him why he had appeared in such 
clothes, since the treaty of peace would have afforded 
him safety even if he had come in his royal robes. 
Wittikind answered: “My lord, if I had come hither 
dressed according to my rank, I could not have ex- 
amined so well the splendor of your court, the order in 
your army, and the practices of your religion, but by 
being unknown I could do all this without being ob- 
served.” The emperor smiled and asked him what he 
had admired most. “I have observed several strange 
things,” Wittikind replied. “Especially on the last two 
days I saw on your face an expression of deep sad- 
ness. I concluded that some great evil had happened 
to you. Then, too, you seemed to be thinking about 
something of great interest to you. Today, when you 
went up to the altar to receive a piece of bread from 
the priest, I noticed that your sadness left you, and 
unusual joy showed itself in your face. This sudden 
change has caused me no little wonderment.” 

When the emperor heard this he made use of the oc- 
casion to acquaint the heathen prince with the mysteries 
of our holy faith. “Be not surprised at this change,” 
he said. “Two days ago we celebrated the sorrowful 
memory of the sufferings and death of our God, Who 
became man in order to save the world. It was befitting 
that we should then be sad. At the same time I took 
great pains, in thinking over my past life, to find out 
all my sins and to cleanse my soul in the sacrament of 
penance. Today, on the glorious feast of the Resurrec- 
tion of the Savior of the world, I am full of joy and 
gladness after being fed and comforted by the Bread of 
Angels.” 

At hearing the word “bread” mentioned, Wittikind 
continued: “It was just when the priest in his splendid 
vestments was distributing this Bread that I was most 
astonished. For on each piece I saw a most beautiful 
Child. This Babe entered gladly into your mouth and 
that of many of your soldiers, but some it seemed to en- 
ter with sadness and reluctance.” The emperor was 
astonished, and from this miracle concluded to the 
different state of soul of the communicants. 

“Noble prince,” he said, “to you God has granted a 
great grace that has not been granted to us, namely, to 
see our Blessed Savior in the Sacrament of His Love. 
For this great grace God demands great gratitude from 
you.” Thereupon Charles led him to a private room 
where all the mysteries and teachings of our holy faith 
were explained to him. He opened his heart to the 
promptings of grace and asked for baptism, which he 
received from bishop Heribert, Charlemagne acting as 
his sponsor. 

Now, dear little passengers, is this not another trophy 
for our treasure chest? Will we not remember the les- 
son Jesus taught the heathen Wittikind in his church 
Sv many years ago? Will we not make Him come glad- 
ly into our hearts tomorrow, Easter morning? Before 
we leave the church we will thank Jesus for this lesson 
and for all His infinite love of us. After Holy Com- 
munion you may see whether the Easter bunny lays 
eggs also in France. After that we shall visit some 
other cities of this ancient Christian country in search 


of more treasure before we return to our ship and con- 
tinue our cruise. Happy Easter! 
CAPTAIN CRUISE. 


Letter Box 


(All communications for the LeTtrerR Box should be 
addressed to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 


We have a surprise in mind for the children of the 
Corner. Don’t you just love surprises? We do. This 
surprise has not materialized yet, but we want every- 
one to pep up and be ready and watch the “Corner” 
every month. 

We want better letters and more of them, and right 
here is a suggestion for your next letter. We want to 
know what birds are common to your vicinity. Did 
you watch for the robin, the bluejay, the oriole, the 
woodpecker? These are some of the birds that we see 
in our apple trees. Are there apple, and chokecherry, 
and mulberry, and box elder and cottonwood, and ash, 
and oak trees in your yard? If there are not, what 
kind of trees are there? 

Did you see the anemone, and the Indian tobacco, 
and the little yellow dandelion this spring real early? 
Is that so! Well, what flowers did you see? 

Can you look out upon snow-capped mountain peaks 
the year around or do you live upon the boundless, free 
rolling prairie where hills are almost as scarce as water 
in a desert? 

What crops are common to your vicinity? Do the 
farmers about you raise corn, wheat, oats, barley, and 


alfalfa?__Oh, you look out upon cotton fields and rice 
fields! Maybe you have an orange grove in your back 
yard! 


Do you get the idea? White a real letter that will 
convey information about something of interest to the 
readers of the Corner. Use one or all of the sugges- 
tions given here and let us have a deluge of the best 
letters the Corner has ever seen. 

Here is a secret that is just for you alone. We 
mustn’t whisper in too loud or someone will hear. Lis- 
ten! Some one has said that there are grown-up people 
who think that “The Children’s Corner” is the best 
part of THE GrarIL! Oh jolly! Doesn’t that make you 
feel just like getting right up on your toes and digging 
in! Your lovely letters are what has contributed to a 
very great extent to the success of the Corner! You’re 
welcome, I assure you. 

And now that we have won a reputation we must 
work harder than ever to keep our Corner up to its 
present standard, and labor to make it surpass any- 
thing which it has yet accomplished. 

To those who have contributed such splendid letters, 
Wwe say: come again often, and to those who have just 
written little notes we say: write again and surpass 
your previous attempts. 

Let us join hands: to make The Corner a real live 
wire. All together! Ready! Go! 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I am almost ashamed to say that we have taken the 
“Grail” for nearly four years and I never had courage 
enough to write te your little corner. First I must ask 
to be admitted. I hope such a great favor will not be 
denied me. 

I am seventeen years old and live on a farm three 
miles from town. I have been working in town for 
some time. I also have four brothers and four sisters 
younger than I am. 

I will now try to tell you something about Lafayette. 
Of course you all know it is the home of Purdue Uni- 
versity. It also has some large high schools. More- 
over, there are four large Catholic churches. 

Our home is just northwest of the Monon R. R. 
shops and the main track, going north, divides our 
land so that the house is on the west and the farm 
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land on the east. We also live between the Wabash 
River and Wild Cat Creek. From our place we can 
also see the Soldier’s Home, the Wabash Valley Sani- 
tarium and the Springvale Cemetery. 

Lafayette also has a beautiful park, the Columbian. 
Many people go there in summer and hold large re- 
unions; there they have large lakes, which are frozen 
over in the winter, and many boys and girls go skating. 

O yes, I almost forgot about St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
and St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, where one hundred 
and fifty-five boys are taken care of by the kind Sisters. 
—Well, as my letter is getting long, I will close, hoping 
many girls and boys will write me. I remain, 

Your new niece, Louise Helen Halsema, 

R. R. C., Lafayette, Indiana. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 


This is not my first attempt to write to the “Grail,” 
for once before, not very long ago, I wrote, but, as luck 
should have it, I sent that letter to Saint Meinrad, 
Indiana, and, no doubt, you’ve never seen it. But I’ve 
seen my mistake and am writing again, for I certainly 
want to be a “Cornerite” in this very interesting 
“Corner.” 

I am a girl of fifteen, and am in the first year of the 
high school. 

I have obtained one correspondent through this cor- 
ner and hope to obtain many more. 

The letters sent by so many writers are indeed very 
interesting. ... 

Perhaps you’ll hear from me soon again if I receive 
correspondents or not. If I don’t receive any I’ll surely 
not let that hinder my writing to you.... 

With love, your new niece, 

Dolores L. Bitter, 
1007 Logan St., Louisville, Ky. 


Dear Aunt Agnes— 

I have never written to you or the corner before 
but I have always considered myself a member. I read 
your welcome invitations to join so I have come to be an 
active member. I am seventeen and a junior in high 
school. I would love to have the Cornerites write to me 
as I love to write letters and. to receive them. But, 
Aunt Agnes, don’t you think the Corner is getting too 
many correspondents who write to each other instead 
of to the Corner? I wish we could turn the corner into 
a regular club and have small pins or badges. Could 
that be possible? I would love to have it so and I’m 
sure the other Cornerites would too and I don’t think 
anyone will object to contributing any amount of money 
you think advisable for our pins. Then, too, you could 
publish a prayer in the Corner for members to say 
every morning and night. Perhaps I am asking too 
much but this is how I would like to have the corner. 
Not that it isn’t fine as it now is but don’t you think 
it will bring us altogether more? Hoping I am not 
being too forward in suggesting this, I remain, 

Your loving niece, 
408 Central St., Peoria, Ill. Josephine Hafner. 

P. S. I want all the Cornerites to write to me and 
I promise to answer all. J. H 


What do other cornerites think of the plan proposed 
by Josephine? 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

As I saw so many letters in the Grail I thought I 
would join the rank of writers. I live in the old his- 
torical place of Kaskaskia, Illinois. We have a beauti- 
ful Church. Our pastor’s name is Rev. Bernard Kun- 
kel. I live on a farm and we milk eight cows. I have 
six sisters and one brother. One of my sisters is mar- 
ried and one of them is going to a Catholic School at 
St. Joseph Academy, Clyde, Mo. I am a country girl 
of eighteen summers....I wish some of the readers 


and writers would write to me. 
letter I will close for this time. 
Yours truly, 
Lillian Hartmann. 
P. S. Here’s hoping my letter will escape Mr. Waste- 
basket. L. H. St. Mary’s, Mo. 


As this is my first 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is the first time I have ever written to the 
Corner. I have read the letters every month but I never 
see any letter from New London, so I thought I would 
write. I would like to correspond with some of the 
girls of my own age. 

I am thirteen years old and am in the first year at 
high school. I like all the studies but history. I like 
Latin, Algebra, and English. We haven’t any Catholic 
high school here so the Catholic girls have to go to the 
public high school. 

Closing with lots of love to all the Cornerites and 
hoping to hear from many of the Cornerites, I am, 

Catherine Kennedy. 
122 Jefferson Ave., New London, Conn. 








Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have been reading the “Grail” for the past two 
years, but it never occurred to me to write to you, 
until tonight. After reading the jolly letters of the 
Cornerites, I decided to write and now ask to be ad- 
mitted to the Corner. 

I am nineteen years old. Last June I graduated from 
St. Mary’s High School. At present I am doing office 
work in a large department store. 

Would some of the girls and boys about my own 
age please write to me? I will answer every letter. I 
hope Laurence Mitchell will favor us with a long letter 
to the “Corner” about Uncle Sam’s Navy. 

Wishing you, dear Aunt Agnes, and every single one 
of the Cornerites a bright and successful New Year, and 
hoping to see this letter in print, I remain, 

Your new friend, 


237 Norfolk St., Cambridge, Mass. 


“Dear Aunt Agnes,” writes a boy from 2212 8 Ave., 
New York City, Raymond P. O’Brien, “When I first 
got the Grail in July I paid no attention to any part 
but the ‘Exchange’ Smiles. But now I find that the 
‘Letter Box’ is the best part of it and turn to the 
‘Letter Box’ the minute it comes in. I am a boy eleven 
years of age in 5B St. Thomas the Apostle School. 
Brother Edward is the Principal. The church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle is a wonderful church indeed. 
Father Kelly is the Pastor. I have lived in Buffalo 
most of my life. It is much colder there in winter 
than it is in New York City. I would like to become a 
Cornerite and have the children of the corner write to 
me, for, having no brothers or sisters, and no father, I 
am very lonesome, I will answer all that write.” 


Betty Whelan. 


“Dear Aunt Agnes,” writes Agnes Ryan, of 2136 
Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago, “I have been reading “The 
Grail’ for some time and would like to join the Corner- 
ites. 

“I am sixteen years old, and attend St. Benedict’s 
School. Am in my second year of a commercial course 
and am much interested in shorthand and typing. I 
like algebra pretty well, but it is rather difficult. 

“The letters are all so interesting. I would love to 
correspond with boys and girls sixteen and over.” 


Audrey Mortimer, whose address is Ocala, Florida, 
Route A, sent us the folowing note: 

I want to write a letter to the Grail. I sure love to 
read the letter box. 

My sister wrote a letter about Silver Springs and 
that is why I thought that I would write too. hope 
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the girls will write to me just as they write to my sister. 
I am nine years old. We have to go to a public school. 
Well, Aunt Agnes, my letter is getting a little too —_ 
for a new-comer, so I will close. I hope the girls wil 
write to me soon. 


“Dear Aunt Agnes,” writes Johanna Marie Urback, 
of 2422 E. Gordon St., Phila, Pa., “My dad just bet 
me one dollar, saying I couldn’t write a letter to the 
Cornerites so I am just going to win that dollar or 
I’ll know the reason why. 

“This is the first time I have ever written to the 
corner. I have read the letters of the cornerites every 
month and I find them very interesting. I would like 
to correspond with some of the girls and boys of my 
age. 

“I am thirteen years of age and in the 7th grade of 
St. Boniface School. Sister de Chantal is my teacher. 
Sister Gregory is the Superior. 

“Well, Aunt Agnes, I hope you won’t find this letter 
so short, because I want to win that dollar so I can tell 
my dad I wrote this letter and show it to him. 

“IT hope you will print this letter in the ‘Corner’ so 
some of the boys and girls will know me and write me 
nice long letters.” 


Margaret Hartman, of 1925 E. Orleans St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has the following message: 

I should like to be admitted to the Corner. I am 
sixteen years old and have just begun the First Course 
in Nursing. The lessons take up much of my time. I 
shall try to answer any letters from the Cornerites. 

I should like to say that I think Philadelphia is the 
wonder city of the world. New York and Chicago may 
beat it in commerically, but when it comes to history, 
Philadelphia has every city beat. This, in a way, led 
me to write to the Corner as I could not sit back and 
see others say their city was the best in our union 
when old Philly beats them all.... 


Edna V. Clarkson, of 324 Morris St., Gloucester, N. 
J., writes thus to Aunt Agnes: ; 

Like the proverbial bad penny, here I am again! 
My sister, Marie, wrote not so long ago, but it has been 
sometime since I wrote. 

We have both been very busy answering letters from 
— “Cornerites,” and we both surely do enjoy it very 
much. 

We feel that we owe you a thousand thanks for pub- 
lishing our ‘letters, for if you had not done so we would 
not be receiving such interesting letters and making 
such lovely friends as we are. 

I have been noticing how many older girls have been 
writing in to the “Corner” and am glad of it, for now I 
won’t feel so funny about writing. But, Aunt Agnes, 
what is the matter with the boys? One would think it 
was the “Girl’s Corner,” instead of everybody’s. Most 
boys can write such interesting letters too, if they only 
wanted to. What a shame! 

Another thing I’ve noticed: most of the letters I 
have received are from the Middle West and near-by 
states. What is the matter with the readers out 
“West”? (That is rather a vast territory, “West,” 
but I mean, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, etc.) 
I love to hear from great distances, for the different 
climates and customs, etc., make a letter so interesting 
don’t you think so? 

I'll close now and maybe Marie will drop a line later 
on and give you something of more interest to the 
“Corner.” 


Can You Tell? 


When the English tongue we speak 
Why is “break” not ryhmed with “freak?” 
Will you tell why it’s true 
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We say “sew” but likewise “few”; 
And the fashioner of verse 
Cannot cap his “horse” with “worse”? 
“Beard” sounds not the same as “heard” 
“Cord” is different from “word”; 
“Cow” is cow, but “low” is low; 
“Shoe” is never rhymed with “toe.” 
Think of “hose” and “dose” and “lose”; 
And of “goose” and also “choose.” 
Think of “comb,” and “tomb,” and “bomb”; 
“Doll,” and “roll,” and “home,” and “some”; 
And since “pay” is rhymed with “say,” 
Why not “paid” with “said”? I pray. 
We have “blood,” and “food,” and “good,” 
“Mould” is not pronounced like “could.” 
Wherefore “done,” but “gone,” and “lone”? 
Is there any reason known? 

—Exchange. 


The Little Flower 


Little Flower, 

Roses shower, 

Every hour 
Of the day. 


Blessings rare, 
Graces fair, 
Is the prayer 
We say. 
JOSEPHUS, in The Messenger. 


“Exchange” Smiles 


There was a commotion in the rear of the theater, 
and the usher was seen ejecting a man. The man was 
spluttering angrily when the manager asked: 

“Why did you eject this man?” 

“He was hissing the performance,” replied the usher. 

“Why did you hiss the performance?” asked the 


manager. 

“IT d—d—d—didn’t h—h—h—hiss,” spluttered the 
man. “I m—m—m—merely s—s—s—said t—t—to 
m—m—my f—f—f—friend beside me: ‘S—S—S—S— 
Sammy, is—s—s—n’t the s—s—s—s—s—singing s—s— 
s—S—s—s—uperb!” 


Reporter—The name of that man on the West Side, 
who was struck by lightning, is Brzinslatowskiwicz. 

Assistant City Editor—What was his name before 
he was truck by lightning? 


A little girl was taken to church one Sunday for the 
first time. The text of the sermon was: “Be of good 
cheer, the comforter cometh.” When she got home her 
father asked her how she liked church. 

“Oh, it was lovely,” said the little girl. 

“T saw all the angles come in singing a hymn and the 
music was lovely.” 

“What did the minister say?” 

“He said: 


asked the father. 
‘Don’t worry, you’ll get the quilt.’” 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
(Continued from page 559) 


tremely difficult to be saved without the means of 
sanctification which the Catholic Church alone offers, 
do all in your power to bring others into the true fold. 
Lead a good Catholic life and your example will attract 
many. Know your religion that you may defend it and 
be prepared to answer those who are seeking the truth. 
Pass Catholic literature to fair-minded Protestants. 
Encourage those who desire to serve the Master alone. 
Give financial aid to Christ’s missionaries. And above 
all, pray. Pray that all may soon participate in the 
fruits of Christ’s suffering and death. 
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Abbey and Seminary 


—But little that is of interest to the outside world 
ever happens at our sylvan home. An _ occasional 
scheduled holiday breaks the monotony of school life 
and daily routine. It is only through communication 
from without that we hear of murders, suicides, 
divorces, and the other crimes and scandals of a cor- 
rupt world. Pax—Peace—is the motto of St. Benedict. 

—Evidently the harmless little ground hog saw his 
shadow on Candlemas Day, if the ancient saying counts 
for aught, for March came in blustry like a roaring lion 
with bristling mane ready to pounce upon its frightened 
prey. The first days of the month were unusually 
cold. If a late spring insures an abundant fruit crop, 
we can be content. 

—Rev. Boniface Spanke, O. S. B.; of Subiaco, Arkan- 
sas, who has charge of the agricultural department at 
New Subiaco Abbey, was our guest early in March. 

—Is it natural for boys to have hearty appetites? 
Did you ever see a hungry boy eat? Brother Willibald, 
who has been our baker for many years, tells us that 
it now requires 240 loaves of bread each week to feed 
the hungry—nearly thirty-five loaves of bread each 
day—and such loaves! At first thought this may not 
seem an extraordinary amount for a crowd of boys and 
men, but if you saw the loaves, big squares loaves that 
weigh ten pounds apiece—and of excellent quality too! 
These loaves are baked in a monstrous brick oven which 
is heated to the proper degree by burning wood therein, 
then drawing out the ashes and shoving in the pans of 
bread, which is thus baked not by fire but by the heat 
that remains in the oven. 

—Because of the unsteady winter weather, work on 
the projected recreation hall has been going on at a 
rather slow pace. The greater part of the frame work 
is up. The drawing, by means of which funds are to be 
raised, has not yet taken place, although someone wrote 
not long ago for the prize that he heard he had won. 
Some few of our alumni, and other interested friends, 
have contributed quite liberally; many others have been 
generous, but the goal has not been reached. 

—Our Indian missionaries, Father Justin, O. S. B., 
of Stephan, South Dakota, and Father Sylvester Eisen- 
man, O. S. B., of Marty, in the same state, found it 
necessary in the winter months to journey eastward in 
behalf of their missions. The former is looking for 
means with which to restore the several small mission 
churches and chapels that were destroyed “the night of 
the big wind” out on the prairies several years ago. 
Father Sylvester was looking for a printer to take care 
of his interesting mission paper, “The Little Bronzed 
Angel.” Be it said in conclusion that the high, dry, and 
rarefied air of South Dakota has given them both an 
enviable bronze, and, we ween, has added not a few 
ounces to their avoirdupois. Both are working in a 
very worthy and deserving cause and their efforts are 
bearing fruit—The past winter has been one of much 
suffering for the Indians. Had it not been for the 
generosity of many benefactors, who sent secondhand 
clothing to the missionaries, the Government would 
probably not have been able to handle the situation, 


—On March 5th Father Prior, Very Rev. Lucas 
Gruwe, O. S. B., left for Subiaco, Arkansas, to conduct 
the annual retreat at the Abbey. Forty years ago he 
helped to found the present flourishing Benedictine com- 
munity at Subiaco. 

—Nancy Buckley, whose charming verse and short 
stories have appeared in THE GRAIL from time to time, 
was a visitor at the Abbey at the beginning of March. 
Miss Buckley, who was accompanied by her sister, Mary 
Elizabeth, was returning to her home at San Francisco 
from an extended trip abroad. 

—Shortly before this page of THE GRAIL was put on 
the press we received word that Rev. Othmar Schnee- 
berger, O. S. B., of our community, had died after a 
brief illness of pneumonia on March 24th at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Evansville. The funeral took place at the 
Abbey Church on March 27th. R. I. P. 

—Rev. Leander M. Roth, an alumnus of the 80’s, 
pastor of St. Theresa Church, New Orleans, La., was 
invested on February 14 by Archbishop John W. Shaw 
as honorary canon of St. Louis Cathedral, New Orleans. 

—Mystery shrouds the disappearance of Rev. Francis 
E. Hagedorn, J. C. D., class of ’21, assistant at the 
Cathedral at Kansas City, who has been missing since 
the evening of February 6, when he started out on a 
sick call. The finding of his prayer book (probably 
ritual), oil stock case, and empty bill fold, lends 
strength to the opinion that the unfortunate priest met 
with foul play. 


Book Notices 


In ‘Sails on the Horizon’ Rev. Chas. J. Quirk, S. J., 
has collected thirty-eight of his poems that have ap- 
red in the leading magazines. The author needs no 
introduction to the readers of THE GRAIL, since Father 
Quirk’s delightful verses have often appeared between 
its covers. The poems are classifi under Lyrics, 
Quatrains, and Sonnets. Their simple yet —— 
beauty strike a responsive chord in the reader’s heart, 
bearing out one of Carl Sandburg’s definitions of 
Poetry: “Poetry is the capture of a picture, a song, 
or a flair in a deliberate prism of words.” The book, 
containing 44 pages and priced at $1.00, is published 
by The Stratford Co., 234-240 Boylston St., Boston. P. 


A neat and attractive booklet, with numerous ap- 
propriate illustrations that features the XXVIII Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress at Chicago, has been is- 
sued by the Chicago Rock Island Railroad. The prize 
poster in colors forms the cover design. The booklet 
gives, beside other information, a tentative program 
of the Congress, a map of the heart of the city with the 
Cathedral, Coliseum, and Soldiers Field prominently in- 
dicated, also a directory of Chicago’s 238 Catholic 
churches. Free copies of this useful booklet will be 
mailed upon application to L. M. Allen, Vice-President 
and Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines, 723 
La Salle St. Station, Chicago, II. 


“Easter Chimes” is a book of meditations and ser- 
mons for Holy Week and Easter—a symposium of 
beautiful thoughts on the Passion and Resurrection of 
Our Divine Savior, by Rt. Rev. Mgr. James C. Byrne. 
“The thought,” as one critic has said, “is original and 
suggestive.” It will edify the devout reader and 
Satisfy the critical. The E. M. Lohmann Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., publishers. 78 pages. Price, $1.25. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Judgment of God 


[: was the last night out at sea; on the morrow 
they would sight the sky line of New York at dawn, 
and the Mauretania would dock in her familiar berth. 
Teresia Van Landon stood at the rail, looking at the 
steely, bright points of the frosty stars, scintillating 
in the January sky, and thinking of many things. The 
trip home had been without adventure, except that two 
days before they had run into the teeth of a blizzard, 
and had run away from it again, leaving the ship 
decorated in virgin white. Since then, however, the sky 
had been crystal clear, albeit keenly cold, as only ocean 
cold can be. The deck was deserted, for which Teresia 
was thankful, for she had a problem to work out be- 
fore she landed on her native soil; she had run away 
from the gay dance floor below to get a breath of air 
and to contemplate the stars, which somehow seemed 
more in tune with her heart’s mood than the loud, jazzy 
French horns and saxophones below. 

She had been away from home a year, promenading 
from one end of Europe to another with a maiden aunt, 
whose physician had recommended an ocean voyage, 
and complete change of scene. Having heard that it 
was Holy Year, and that thousands of pilgrims were 
wending their way toward Rome. Teresia persuaded 
her aunt to go there, although both were Protestants, 
the latter one of the strictest and most bigoted kind. 
Miss Van Landon, Sr., had consented, remarking that it 
might be amusing to see “those foolish Papists go 
through their silly mummery,” and, “life is such a 
bore,” said Miss Van L., Jr., “that one goes wherever 
something new and interesting is promised.” So they 
went. Went to some of the services at St. Peter’s; 
one of the ladies was profoundly amused, and one of 
them—was profoundly moved. 


Certain things Teresia had caught in the sermons, 
(she understood more than one language) seemed to 
stick in her mind, with the result that she became more 
and more curious regarding the religion that drew these 
loyal thousands here to the Immortal City, brought them 
to their knees in silent, adoring crowds—the tinkle of a 
bell, sweet, sinuous threads of delicate melody rising 
softly and entrancingly from the organ’s deep throat, 
the rapt attention of individuals, their respectful si- 
lence, the mysterious, unexplainable awe of the House 
of God, the almost tangible feel of the Real Presence— 
took hold of the girl in such a way, that she felt her- 






self impelled irresistibly toward the source of the 
fascination. 

She began to steal out to Mass in the early morning 
before her aunt could awake and ask questions, and 
although she understood nothing of the services, she 
felt that it satisfied some gnawing hunger within her 
soul just to sit in a pew and be enveloped in that myste- 
rious something which only a Catholic church seemed 
to contain. That went on for a month or more, when 
her aunt, sated with “pageants and processions and 
religious mobs,” as she put it, desired to end her pro- 
longed sojourn on the Continent and return home. 

But Teresia, now “hot on the scent” of something 
new and fascinating, a something which promised for- 
ever to do away with boredom, refused to hear of it, 
and haunted convents and rectories in search of knowl- 
edge which would explain to her this wonderful new 
thing which seemed like an enchanted garden to which 
she was denied admittance. 

And then at last it had come—the knowledge, the 
explanation, and the realization. She was a Catholic— 
unknown to her aunt. Secretly she had been received 
into the Church by a kind old white-haired Father in 
the church of St. Susanna, devoted to the use of 
Americans. And since then her heart had been at 
peace—such white-winged, heavenly peace and sweet- 
ness, as she had never tasted before. And secretly, on 
Christmas morning, she had made her First Holy 
Communion, and on no day since then had she been able 
to remain away from Him Who seemed so wondrous to 
her. 

“My, but you do take a terribly great interest in 
those old churches,” remarked her aunt one day. “Don’t 
you ever get tired roaming through them? As for me, 
I’ve had enough. It seems a pity to have so much art 
wasted on what the Lord must surely consider idola- 
trous. I don’t see how it is possible for a people who 
profess to adore Him, to so ignore one of His chief 
commandments—that one about graven images.” 


“Oh, but, Aunty, they don’t adore the graven imag- 
es—” and then she saw the look of horror on her aunt’s 
face; it was unthinkable to defend them. So she de- 
sisted, and fell into a daydream, hardly hearing her 
aunt’s words of rebuke. 

She had been present at the closing of the Holy Door, 
had received the Pope’s blessing, and then a great 
thought had come. One of the pilgrims, a lady, had told 
her of Lisieux, the home of the Little Flower, and find- 
ing that Miss Van Landon had been baptized under 
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the little nun’s patronage, had urged her by all means 
to make the trip. So she persuaded her aunt to make 
a stop-over on their way back to Havre, although it 
took a great deal of ingenuity to make the elder lady 
see just why they ought to break into their regular 
routing to visit a “nondescript provincial town, with 
nothing of particular interest to recommend it.” When 
Teresia explained that it harbored a very old church 
and cloister, the home of a famous saint who had been 
canonized the year before, which she was eager to visit, 
her aunt rebuked her, saying, 

“I can’t see why anything like that should interest 
you, a born Protestant. What do we want of their 
churches and cloisters and saints? For us, it is pure 
blasphemy to be interested in such things!” 

“But, Aunt, you went to St. Peter’s,” countered 
Teresia. 

“Yes, to prove to myself how pure and sane our own 
religion is.” 

“Oh, well, Aunty, we needn’t be quite that serious 
about it; while we are over here, I think it would be 
foolish to miss anything that might be interesting or 
instructive.” And so forth, and so on, until at last, 
the girl won the day, and she had seen and spoken to 
the Superior of Lisieux, who was the Little Flower’s 
own sister, and seen the cell where the Saint lived, and 
where she lay ill, and received several relics—small 
pieces of brown woolen cloth sewed into dainty satin 
cases—parts of the Saint’s robe. Too, she was directed 
to the home of the Martins, where the Saint spent her 
happy childhood years, and when she had looked her 
fill, she roamed the quaint streets and marvelled that 
she was permitted to tread on the same stones a saint’s 
feet trod but a few years back. What great things it 
did to strengthen her Faith, she alone knew. 

And now she was back on the ship, on her way home, 
and the things she had gone through since being re- 
ceived into the True Church seemed like a dream. What 
would she tell the folks at home? Strict Methodists, 
they would probably not receive the news of her con- 
version very kindly—yet, who knew? They were mod- 
ern, seemingly broad-minded people, who professed 
freedom of religion and preached about the unity and 
brotherhood of all religions. Would they stand the 
test of their theories? Or would they trample them 
under foot and denounce her? So many people did that 
when actually brought face to face with reality. Well, 
it was foolish to cross bridges before you came to 
them, and—the red glow of a cigar in the distance 
diverted her attention. 

Closer and closer it approached—then stopped beside 
her. 

“A picayune for your thoughts, Miss Van Landon,” 
said a pleasant masculine voice. “Wouldn’t you like to 
have a few of those diamonds up there to put in your 
hair?” He indicated the stars. 

“Oh, it’s you?” she recognized. “Yes, that would 
be nice, wouldn’t it? Bored with the dancing?” 

“I missed you; thought you had turned in, so I came 
out here.” 


“I haven’t missed a night on deck since we embarked: 


sort of wanted to catch the ocean in all its phases. 
One can breathe out here—and think.” 


“Think, eh?” he asked interestedly, trying to dis- 
cern her features in the dark. “I offered you a pica- 
yune before, but you ignored my offer.” She smiled. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t care to have my problem to 
solve.” 

“What problem? May I know it? 
help.” She slowly shook her head. 

“You never could. You see, I am a convert.” His 
eyes opened wide. Tiey had met every day in the little 
ship’s chapel at Mass, and he delighted to watch her de- 
voted piety as she approached the communion rail ahead 
of him—(she made him think of saints, he told him- 
self, so ’twas surely a holy distraction)—but he never 
dreamed she was a convert. 

“IT see. How long since you joined?” 

“Less than a month ago; you see, Aunt and I at- 
tended the Jubilee celebration at Rome,—out of mere 
curiosity—but the ‘Hound of Heaven’ tracked me down, 
angi I succumbed to His fascination.” The young man’s 
eyes lit up with pleasure, and the girl took on a new 
attraction for him. Just then the winter wind arose 
and blew a long icy blast at them, and Teresia decided 
to go down below. 

“We can walk and talk, or sit down somewhere,” she 
said. 

“And the problem?” he asked, when they had found a 
deserted settee in a corner. 

“My folks. I am wondering how they will take it.” 

“Have you any idea? Your aunt—what does she 
think?” 

“She doesn’t know it. 
made me decide not to tell her—just yet. 
are strict Methodists, you know.” He nodded. 

“Some problem all right. But I suppose you’ll come 
out all right. In these days most Protestants allow 
their chidren freedom in the matter of religion, don’t 
you think so?” 

“In the choice of denominations, yes. My people be- 
lieve in church unity, but whether that embraces Catho- 
lics, I do not know. You see, they were always too 
polite to denounce anybody’s religion, so I have not 
had an opportunity to discover whether they have any 
prejudices. But I do remember once, when I found a 
Catholic magazine in a street car (I know now that it 
was Catholic, since it had @ picture of the Sacred 
Heart on its cover) and brought it home, my mother 
looked at it, then kindly but firmly tore it in two and 
threw it into the waste basket.” Regis raised his eye- 
brows. 

“Doesn’t sound encouraging, does it? But ah, well, 
why trouble ahead of time? Tomorrow is another day.” 

“There’s the rub. Tomorrow is the day, and it is be- 
ginning to weigh heavily upon me. I am going to ask 
you to pray for me. Will you?” 

“I most certainly will; be assured of that. And, by 
the way, since our time on board is growing short, I 
wanted to ask a favor of you.” 

“And that is?” 

“That you will not let me lose sight of you when we 
are back in New York. Think of living in that city for 


Perhaps I can 
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all those years and never meeting until now. But, per- 
haps I am presuming too much; you see, I am only a 
poor ‘cub’ reporter, with no pretension toward the ‘four 
hundred’ such as you have.” She smiled amusedly. 

“And who told you I belonged to the ‘four hundred’?” 

“Oh— lots of things—your name, for one, and, well— 
one can easily tell.” 

“Well, maybe I won’t belong to the ‘four hundred’ 
very long. By tomorrow evening I will probably belong 
to the ‘Homeless Club’.” 

“Let us hope not. But in case of anything like that, 
here’s my card. Mother and I have a pleasant little 
flat in the Bronx, and she will be only too glad to have 
you come and stay with us. Of course, I warn you, it 
will be nothing like what you have been used to, but 
you will be heartily welcome to anything we have.” A 
mist was in Teresia’s eyes. 

“You are kind, and I thank you with all my heart. I 
know you must have a perfect love of a mother.” 

“How did you know it? To me she is.” It was her 
turn to compliment. 

“One can easily tell—’” she quoted. He laughed. 

“Thanks. I suppose Dearie will be at the dock to- 
morrow morning. If you will not be too deluged with 
your own friends, perhaps you can meet her then. I 
know she did not relish the idea of my going to Rome 
to write up the closing ceremonies of Holy Year, because 
she thought the sea was treacherous in winter, but she 
would not say a word to hinder the chance the editor 
gave me. So I judge she will be relieved t- see me 
sound and well as ever.” 

And so they talked until late, and when they turned 
in, it was with pleasant memories of each other. Morn- 
ing broke, grey and cloudy, and a fine drizzle began, 
which developed into a steady rain by the time the ship 
docked. Yet the rain did not prevent the eager crowds 
from lining the wharves to meet their friends and 
relatives, and Regis Flynn and Teresia, standing at 
the rail in their oilskin coats, searched the sea of um- 
brellas below for a familiar face. Suddenly a voice 
called up to Teresia: 

“Oh, Tress! Hello there! 
gang’s all here!” 

There was a flutter of handkerchiefs, interspersed by 
a gloved masculine hand or two, as Teresia recognized 
her friends. 

“They’re all here—a score of them at least. And 
there’s Daddy! Daddy—yoo-hoo!” And she waved to a 
tall dignified man with iron-grey hair peeping from 
beneath his electric blue cap. The man smiled hap- 
pily and waved back. A twinge of uneasiness shot 
through her happiness. 

“To think that they might all be against me by even- 
ing,” said Teresia in an aside to Regis. “It makes my 
heart sink.” 


Look this way—see—the 


“Courage! You wouldn’t give up your Faith for 
that reason, would you? No matter how badly they 
used you?” She straightened up and took a deep 


breath. His hand stole along the rail and lay upon 
hers. 

“Not if the whole world turned against me!” Their 
eyes met, and for a long moment they read each other’s 


souls. The canvassed gang-plank was let down and 
adjusted, and soon, Teresia, Regis, and Miss Van Lan- 
don, Sr., were walking down it. The young man who 
had called up to her suddenly placed a sheaf of Ameri- 
can Beauties into her arm, and grasped her hand heart- 
ily, while her other friends crowded around. 

“Looking rather sober, isn’t she?” he challenged, 
“Gosh, Tress, it’s good to have you back again! We 
were all bored to death without you.” But Teresia 
pressed through them all to her father’s side, and the 
next moment she was in his arms, and kissing him 
hysterically, as though it were for the last time. 

“Well, well, little girl, you are looking fine. Have a 
nice voyage?” 

“Fine. Where’s Mother?” 

“She’s back there in the car. Her rheumatism 
wouldn’t permit her coming out into the rain. Or 
rather, I wouldn’t permit her.” 

Regis, lost among the crowd of her friends, had no 
chance of bidding her good-bye even, so went in search 
of his mother, and when Teresia looked for him, he was 
gone; nowhere to be seen. Soon, Gerald Austin had 
her by the arm, and was propelling her toward her 
father’s car, followed by Mr. Van Landon, his sister, 
and the bevy of friends. A few minutes later she was 
in her mother’s arms, looking wistfully into her eyes, 
and resting her head for a moment upon the breast 
that had pillowed and comforted her head and heart so 
many times before. Would that breast still be the 
refuge it had always been after the mother learned of 
her daughter’s conversion to the True Faith? Time 
would tell. 

Gerald, as being a particular friend of Teresia’s, 
rode home with the family in their car, while the others 
followed in their own machines. There was a festive 
breakfast, to which all the friends had been invited, and 
the laughter and banter was bright and sparkling. They 
were urged to tell of their experiences, and all was fine 
until Miss Van Landon, Sr., told of going to Rome to 
witness some of the Holy Year ceremonies, and then a 
sudden silence fell upon Teresia’s father and mother. 
Obviously they were displeased, but were too well-bred 
to say anything before their friends. The conversation 
turned to other channels and nothing more was said 
of it until afterwards when the friends had _ gone 
home—all but Gerald, who, waiting for a private word 
with Teresia, sat playing soft music on the piano, 
while she was changing her dress. 

“Tressa,” said her mother, coming into her room, 
“what is this Aunt Sybil was saying about going to 
Rome? She said you insisted, and that you had a 
regular passion for spending your time in Papist 
churches. A throughly instructed Protestant girl like 
yourself ought not to be seen in such idolatrous places. 
Of course, I know you went only to study the art con- 
tained in them, but you must not overdo things, you 
know.” Teresia scarce knew what to answer, but the 
hidden ultimatum her mother’s words contained, were 
enough to determine the status of all things Catholic 
in that household. 

“Oh, but they were so gorgeous, Mother! So different 
from our bare, uninteresting churches here.” Like Miss 
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Van Landon, Sr., Mrs. Van Landon’s face assumed a 
look of horror. 
“My dear! 

them?” 

“But, Mother, if you were to visit one of them just 
once, and absorb the ‘feel’ of them, the strange, mysteri- 
ous, holy silence, the sensation, outside of the art ob- 
jects, of something thrilling, unexplainable—” 

“That will be enough!” snapped the lady severely. 
“Don’t let me hear you rave like that again. It’s per- 
fectly shameful!” Teresia closed her mouth, and said 
not another word. She knew what her life would be, 
from the moment she disclosed her secret. But why dis- 
close it at once? The thought came, and seemed pleas- 
ant; far pleasanter than being denounced as a trai- 
tress to Methodism, and its “pure, stainless doctrine.” 
It was not necessary for her to tell them at once. She 
would not do so. She would keep her precious secret 
until faced with the necessity of revealing it. 

Having finished dressing, she descended to the draw- 
ing room, where Gerald still strummed odd chords on 
the expensive Louis Quatorze grand piano. He turned 
as she entered. 

“Not working today?” she asked. 

“No. I asked Dad to excuse me for the day in honor 
of your home-coming.” 

“A gloomy, cheerless day. I would I were still on 
the ocean; the land is so uninteresting after the lovely 
phases of the sea. In peace or in anger, it is always 
majestic and wonderful to me.” 

“Not glad to be back among your friends?” 

“Oh yes; that part. I am very glad to see every- 
one again, but—you know what I mean.” Gerald 
dragged her off to a window seat. 

“T suppose you will think I’m in an awful hurry—I 
am. I’ve come to ask you to redeem the promise you 
made me before you sailed. And—I’ve brought the ring 
along.” He took a diamond and platinum ring from his 
waistcoat pocket—one large diamond, surrounded by 
ten small ones. Teresia looked out of the window and 
sighed. Her mind had suffered a change in that year 
abroad. Not quite certain of herself before she sailed 
with her aunt, she had promised to give Gerald her 
answer when she returned, and he had no doubt it would 
be in his favor. He picked up her hand to put on the 
ring, but she drew it away. 

“Gerald—please—I can’t.” His face fell. 

“But you promised to wear the ring when you re- 
turned.” 

“I know. But since then certain things have hap- 
pened—” Just then Mrs. Van Landon entered the 
room and smiled benignly upon them. 

“Ah, my children, I am glad you two are getting this 
thing settled. Put on the ring, my dear. Daddy and 
Mr. Austin have been talking this thing over for 
months, and have decided on some delightful surprises 
for the wedding. Their hearts are quite set upon it. 
You see, they have merged the two corporations, being 
as you two are our only children, so that your inherit- 
ance may come down to you intact, in one company.” 
In panic of soul, yet not wishing to displease her moth- 
er, Teresia suffered the ring to be placed upon her 


You don’t mean to say you approve of 


finger; she had been taken unawares, before she had a 
chance to think. Mrs. Van Landon nodded her head 
approvingly, while Gerald pressed a betrothal kiss upon 
the girl’s lips. 

“Now come, kiss Mother, dear. You are going to be 
the happiest little girl alive. Daddy will be so pleased!” 
Obediently Teresia arose, while her heart beat tumultu- 
ously, and she had a wild desire to rush out of the house 
and take refuge in the park nearby, or the church across 
the way. She would have to think her way out of this 
muddle. Her Faith! That dear precious new posses- 
sion—she could not hide it forever. She had a feeling 
that she was doing a cowardly thing in letting cir- 
cumstances entangle her without a protest. She told 
herself, the proper thing to do was to profess her Faith 
at once, and accept the consequences. 


(Continued on page 571) 


Woman’s Sphere 


Millions of words have been written, and millions 
more spoken, in clubs, churches, societies, public and 
private meetings, on the momentous subject agitating 
the restless world today—woman’s sphere. For cen- 
turies back, even to the beginning of the world, her posi- 
tion was accepted without question; her place was at 
the first rude hearth, where she prepared the coarse 
food which we would rather starve than touch now- 
adays, there her husband and children congregated, to 
warm themselves, to eat, to receive the clothing she was 
able to piece roughly together with the means at hand. 
No matter how far the family strayed during the day, 
they always returned to the rude cave or hut at night 
to be comforted by the woman’s ministering hand, to be 
warmed by the fire which she faithfully kept burning 
all day, lest the bright pleasant flames die out and de- 
part. This would have been a calamity, for they had 
no matches those days, and it was a long time before 
they even learned to rub sticks together. 

So the time-honored phrase “Keep the home fires 
burning” had a very early start. It was mother who 
kept them burning all through the ages, and it is mother 
still who performs the same offices in the home, though 
home today is a somewhat more elaborate affair than 
the cave of yore, and mother needs but touch a button, 
or press a pilot light lever, to start the home fires burn- 
ing. 

All the same, though many of these modern, synthet- 
ic mothers, who adorn our clubs today, are rushing 
about, tearing off their honorable chains and declaring 
themselves free agents, the fact still remains that when 
the fire on the hearth goes out and mother’s place at 
the hearth is vacant, because she spends her time listen- 
ing to lectures instead of darning father’s and Billie’s 
socks, home suffers by her absence. The other members 
of the family rush in only long enough to get a bite to 
eat and a change of clothes, and then fare forth in 
search of amusement; why? because home has become 
an empty, lonesome place, and man has a horror of lone- 
liness. 

The daughters of the family, having no one to watch 
over them and their comings and goings, more often 
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than not come to grief, make hasty marriages which are 
soon repented, or otherwise break their lives over hid- 
den rocks which mother’s wise counsels might have 
helped them to avoid, had she been at her post of duty. 
Millions of words may have been spoken and written, 
and billions more may be spoken and written on the 
same subject, but, can they change matters? 

The home always was, and always will be, the center 
of civilization; and as long as there is such a thing 
as home, there must be a home maker. And who shall 
the home maker be in future? Shall the order be re- 
versed, and man take up his position at the hearth, 
while woman goes forth to earn the daily bread? Not 
until God changes woman’s nature; not until He takes 
away from her the sacred vocation of motherhood, 
which she, foolish one, is trying to shirk, imbibing 
pernicious and frivolous doctrines, and imagining that 
therein lies freedom. 

If woman desires to occupy herself with higher, wider 
things, things which extend beyond the walls of home, 
well and good; but yet, let her be faithful to her 
hearth and the things that hearth stands for. For, 
when mother seeks to desert her post, shirk her God- 
given duties, let weeds grow up beside her neglected 
hearth, God help the world and all the little children of 
the world! For they shall fly about aimlessly and use- 
lessly like feathers let out of a bag from a mountain 
top! 


Spring Cleaning 


The coming of Spring confronts us with the neces- 
sity of removing the accumulation of dust and smoke 
and grime which winter fires and driving north winds 
have deposited on our woodwork and walls. There are 
many cleansers on the market, some of them claiming 
to do the work in half the time of ordinary soap and 
water, but in the choice of these one must be wary. 
Some of these cleansers contain abrasive substances, 
that is, rough, gritty particles which scratch the dirt 
off, but take the gloss along too. While such cleansers 
may seem to cut the work in half by absence of hard 
rubbing, yet, a number of washings with it will soon cut 
the paint or enamel to such an extent that it will come 
off freely on the cloth, and soon the bare wood will be 
exposed. 

While some believe that plain bar soap and water 
will produce the best results, experience teaches that 
there are one or two good patent cleansers which cut 
the work in half, do better work than bar soap, and yet, 
injure no finish, however fine. The lux or Ivory soap 
flakes are excellent for all enamel work, producing a 
rich, satiny lather which, after rinsing carefully, leave 
a high gloss on the woodwork. 

Another cleanser, perhaps not so well known and 
used, but perfect for use on fine varnished woodwork, 
is the powdered hard-water softener, HRH. It must 
never be used sprinkled on a cloth, as other powdered 
cleansers are used, but must be dissolved in warm water. 
Cold water causes the powder to form into lumps. This 
solution must be well rinsed off in clear water if the 
original luster of the varnished surface is to be ob- 


tained, but its effect on grime is magic. A chamoising 
after the wash will bring out the luster better than any- 
thing else. 

Fine enameled woodwork should not be allowed to be- 
come too grimy, and for this reason it is better to give 
it a wash two or three times during the winter, or, as 
soon as it begins to look dim, since smoke and dust 
cling to it tenaciously, and the longer it is allowed to 
remain, the harder it will be to remove and the stronger 
the ingredients one must use to cleanse it. 

Baking soda added to the washing water is favored 
by some, but care must be used in the quantity mixed 
in, as too much will dull the lustre of varnished surfaces 
and take away its life. Ammonia will often remove 
obstinate forms of dirt that will yield to no other agent, 
but with this, too, care must be taken to use it in only a 
mild quantity. Some people use turpentine in the wash 
water too, but its use, while cutting grease and dirt, 
defeats the purpose of a polish, as its use will “flat,” 
or dull, varnished surfaces. 

Above all, in washing finished surfaces, never wash 
too large a space at one time, as the washing ingredi- 
ents, if not rinsed off quickly, will almost invariably 
spoil the luster, or cut the enamel. Abrasive substances 
should never be used on varnished surfaces, no matter 
how badly soiled. 


Household Hints 


When concreting is to be done, wrap water pipes with 
rubber tape so cinders will not come in contact with 
them, as they contain an acid which eats holes in the 
pipes. 

To make lace curtains stay clean longer, brush them 
carefully once a week before cleaning the room. 

To make sure the cream will whip successfully, add 
the white of an egg and a pinch of salt. 

If brother has no rubbers, and the day is rainy, paint 
the edges of his shoes with paraffine, getting into the 
crack between sole and upper, and the water cannot 
enter. 

After using the meat grinder, wash immediately, 
as it washes more quickly than if left standing. Then 
put it into a clean cloth bag and it will be free from 
dust when next needed. 

Don’t touch electrical appliances with wet hands. 


Recipes 


VIENNA STRUDEL: Make a rich pie paste, adding two 
eggs to the thoroughly rubbed flour and shortening and 
salt; mix well, and if not moist enough to work, add a 
few drops of milk, until of the right consistency. Then 
roll out into thin sheets, sprinkle liberally with sliced 
apples, raisin, chopped almonds, sugar, and cinnamon. 
Dot with butter, roll up, and pinch the ends shut. Pierce 
here and there to allow steam to escape, brush with 
milk or egg yolk, and bake 20 minutes in a hot oven. 

SPANISH VERMICELLI: Break up % Ib. vermicelli and 
fry it a delicate brown in hot lard; add a minced 
onion, a thinly sliced bud of garlic, and 1 cup tomato 
sauce. Cook slowly until vermicelli is soft, then strain, 
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saving the sauce. Butter a baking dish and put in 
alternate layers of vermicelli, grated cheese and crumbs. 
Dot with butter, pour over the sauce, and bake. 


Crayon Needlework 


A real tapestry panel! Who does not desire to pos- 
sess one, and who, that understands their value, has 
not bewailed the fact that they have not enough shekels 
to squander on one such priceless piece? Here, how- 
ever, is a design copied from a panel no one knows how 
old—a bird of paradise, surrounded by all sorts of queer 
tropical flowers, which may be carried out in the new 
crayon embroidery work, either as a wall hanging, 
above a mantelpiece, for a cushion, or under the glass 
of atray. The richer your material, the better—a piece 
of old gold satin, or better still, a piece of rich tan or 
gray silk brocade, which is the nearest thing to the old 
tapestry material. Stamp your design, then color with 
was crayons, very heavy. When coloring is done, turn 
on wrong side, with old cloth beneath, and press with a 
hot iron until the color sets and soaks into the material. 
Now you are ready for the embroidery. Choose heavy 
silk floss or rope, and outline each flower and stem, and 
the bird, in running stitch, taking a very tiny stitch 
below, and leaving most of the thread on top. Use 
silk same color as flower. To make a richer appear- 
ance, gold thread may be used in between, a touch here 
and there, as in the old tapestries, a flower center, a 
stem here and there, a leaf or two, ete. The result is, 
an indescribably beautiful panel, such as you could not 
buy in the stores under many dollars. Where a mantel- 

















TAPESTRY PANEL, — 


piece panel is desired, the design may be repeated four 
times to form a larger square, according to the size of 
the wall space. Pattern 30¢. Address CLARE HAMP- 
TON, 3318 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our pat- 
terns are furnisMed especially for us by the leading fashion designers 
of New York City. Every pattern is seam allowing and guaranteed 
to fit perfectly. : 

Our pattern Book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. And nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
You just glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. 
Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner can make an at- 
tractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. With this 
Book, you can save money on your own and your children’s clothes. 
So it would be a good idea to send 10 cents now for your copy. 
Address THE Grail FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





All Patterns 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). At 
least ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns. Ad- 
dress all orders to GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





No. 2312—Apron with Non-slipping Shoulder Straps. Cuts in 
sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2507—Frock with Circular Flare Skirt. Cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 40-inch material with 4 yard of 27-incK plain material. 
The slip pattern No. 2315 is 15 cents extra. 

No. 2636—Cunning Junior Frock. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 years requires 24% yards of 40-inch material. The 
hot-iron embroidery transfer No. 718 (blue or ye"ow) is 15 cents 
extra. 

No. 2498—Sports Frock. Cuts in sizes 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 34 yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2599—Adorable Afternoon Frock. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 
88, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 2 
yards of 40-inch dark material and 2 yards of 36-inch light material. 

No. 2616—Frock with Side Flare and Novel Neckline. Cuts in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2621—Princess Frock. Cuts in sizes 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material. 

No. 2634—Coat Frock. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material. 

No. 2638—Frock with Jabot. Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 yards of 40-inch 
material. 

No. 2565—Tailored Frock with Circular Skirt. Cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40,-42 and 44 inches bust méasure. The 36-inch size 
requires 34% yards of 40-inch material with 444 yards of ribbon. 

No. 2455—Girls’ Panty Dress. Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
years. The 4 year size requires 244 yards of 36-inch material with 
1 yard of 32-inch contrasting for the guimpe. 

No. 2593—Girls’ Dress with Circular Skirt. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10 
12 = years. The 8 year size requires 244 yards of 40-inch 
material. 


The Judgment of God 


(Continued from page 569) 


But ah, she was only a little girl, carefully nurtured 
and living a sheltered life, and the thought of being 
denounced by those so inexpressibly dear to her was 
frightening, not to speak of her dread of being perhaps 
thrown upon the world, alone and friendless. She re- 
ceived her mother’s congratulatory kiss, and then hastily 
excused herself, fleeing up to her room and locking the 
door. Gerald and Mrs. Van Landon stood looking at 
each other, rather uncertain what to do or say. 

“You must excuse her, Gerald. She is tired from 
the voyage, and not quite herself today, but I am sure, 
after she has rested up, she will be her old natural 
cheerful self again.” And the disappointed swain was 
obliged to be content with that. 

(Conclusion next month) 































































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


PRAYING FOR THE BENEFACTOR 


whose GENEROSITY made this scene 
possible. The opportunity of gaining simi- 
lar prayers is yours, for this is the ONLY 
CHAPEL in the whole future Vicariate of 
Wuchow, Kwangsi, China, a district as 
large as New Jersey. Of its 2,000,000 
people only 150 are Catholics. 


A neighboring priest could not reserve the 
Blessed Sacrament for 25 years for lack of a 
decent chapel. 


TWENTY AMERICAN PRIESTS will 
soon be laboring in this field and they need 
your help. 


The cost of a CHAPEL, with school at- 
tached, is $2,000 to $5,000, part of the 
funds being used to support the catechist- 
teacher. Or you may contribute to one of 
the following: Lady of Lourdes, St. An- 
thony, St. Ann, St. Rita, St. Margaret 
Mary, Little Flower. 


Payment may be in installments. 





Traveling largely on foot through this im- 
mense district, often going forty miles on 
a sick call, our priests must now stay in 
Chinese houses, which are like cellars, with 
scarcely a window. They sleep on planks 
laid on carpenters’ horses. 


The cost to FOUND A PARISH with 
church, school, and decent residence for 
the missioners is $10,000. 


Few works will have more momentous after- 
effects, because these parishes will become CEN- 
TERS OF CATHOLIC LIFE, where today there 
may not be a single Catholic. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of any finer MEMORIAL for 
yourself or your loved ones, all of whom will be 
remembered at the Masses said in the church. 


If you wish to give, but feel you NEED 
THE INCOME during life, ask about 
Maryknoll annuities. 


Small amounts gratefully received; 
donor of $500 or more will receive cer- 
tificate to frame. 


REV. BERNARD F. MEYER, Superior of Wuchow, 
(Present Address) BOX 462, MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 
P. S.—On the map, Wuchow (Wuchav) will be found located in Southern China near 


Latitude 24 North and Longtitude 111 East. 
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A Side Light 


of Importance 


65.85% U. S. Catholic families 
have savings accounts. 36.68% 
maintain open charge accounts. 
By every index, they are sub- 
stantial, desirable customers; 
and highly responsive to adver- 
tising. 











UST picture the amount spent by U. S. Catholic families for 

clothing: $960,000,000 annually! More than $3,066,000 each busi- 
ness day! Over $383,200 every hour while the stores are open! 
This is their least possible budget, based on minimum averages. 
But then, Catholic families are well able to afford good appear- 
ances. Their earning capacities are higher. 
67.1% heads of Catholic households are in the group of better buy- 
ing ability, as formed by professional men, executives, merchants, 
farmers and skilled workmen. 


Catholic Papers Their Preferred Buying Guide! 
To secure the instant, respectful attention of this vast unit group— 
simply use adequate advertising in the Catholic Press. 
Catholic papers carry conviction and afford the shortest, most eco- 
nomical route to 20,000,000 people. 
Write today for all the helpful facts now available on the charac- 
teristics and buying habits of the detailed Catholic market. 

THE CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Bureau, 225 N. New Jersey St. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The Grail 
St. Meinrad :-: 


Indiana 
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large prosperous family? 






= its the intimate 
moment that_ 


SELLS 


e 
Prefecontiat 
consideration 
is given to adver- 


tisements in 
Catholic papers. 


Active life of your 
message in Catholic 
homes is a week to 
a month. 


“Advertise in| 


CATHOLIC PAPERS 
CONSTANTLY 














IRISH HORN ROSARIES 
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HAPPY DEATH CROSS 
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These rosaries are made from 
Irish Horn in Ireland. The 
chain is of the very best nickel, 
and the cross is surmounted 
with a gold plated corpus. May 
be had in various colors. Size 
long. Price $1.00 


























A crucifix, that symbolic em- 
blem of man’s redemption by 
the Son of God, is a religious 
article always appreciated and 
venerated by sincere christians. 
Genuine Ebony wood Cross; 
Oxidized silver corpus. 

Size 5 in. long  .50¢ postpaid. 
Size 12 in. long $2.00 postpaid. 


21 inches 
postpaid. 





GENUINE EBONY CRUCIFIX 

















The very best nickel-bound 
Happy Death Cross with ebony 
back and oxidized silver corpus 
Size 6% inches long $1.00 post- 
paid. 








Order from The Abbey Press Book Dept., St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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PERPETUAL NOVENA TO ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA 


In the very heart of the world-famed Highlands of the Hudson is 
Graymoor, the Foundation Center of the Society of the Atonement. On 
the summit of a beautiful mountain seven hundred feet high, stands the 
Monastery, Church, Novitiate and College of the Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Third Order Regular of St. Francis; in the valley below are the 
Community Buildings of the Sisters of the Atonement. 

The Friars’ Monastic Church on the mountain-top bears the name of St. 
Francis. On the Gospel side of the High Altar stands the Statue of St. 
Anthony, before which the Friars of the Atonement have prayed every 
day for the past fourteen years, invoking the wonder-worker of Padua, 
their Great Franciscan Brother, to hear the entreaties of his Clients, who . 
have sent their Petitions from every part of the United States and Canada 
to be presented at his Graymoor Shrine, (thousands upon thousands of 
them.) A new Novena begins every Tuesday, and so these weekly Novenas 
form an endless chain interlinking each other, and constitute in effect a 
Perpetual Novena. 





TESTIMONIALS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS 


C. P., Kansas: “Please accept the enclosed check for Twenty-Five Dol- 
lars, and use it where it will do the most good. I promised to donate it to 
St. Anthony for success in a business matter.” 

Mrs. C. C. M., Hartford, Conn.: “Enclosed find thank offering for a 
favor granted, I might say, miraculously. Thanks be to God and St. 
Anthony.” 

J. B. L., N. Dak.: “St. Anthony is a most wonderful co-worker. He 


certainly makes my sales go up each day. Enclosed find money order as 
per promise.” 


Mr. & Mrs. W. J. A., Ariz.: “Enclosed find offering for St. Anthony's 
Bread, for my husband has found work with good pay. Thanks to St. 
Anthony, and all who pray for us at Graymoor.” 


L. L., New York: “Some time ago I sent a Petition to St. Anthony’s 
Graymoor Shrine that I might be able to rent my home, and on the day 
the Novena ended I succeeded in doing so.” 


Mrs. W. L., Chicago: “It is with great pleasure that I send the en- 
closed Ten Dollars, which I promised if my petition of some weeks ago was 
granted. My son has since had a promotion with an increase in salary, 
and I feel sure he got it through St. Anthony. I wish also to express 
my thanks to the Graymoor Friars for their prayers in my behalf.” 


Send all petitions to ST. ANTHONY'S GRAYMOOR SHRINE, THE 
FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT, BOX 316, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


ie God’s Acre 


Honor those of your Beloved 
Dead who sleep in God’s Acre, 
by placing a Badger Memorial 
Cross at the graves of your 

deceased relatives. 

















Easy to set up 
—anyone can 
uickly set up a 
Badece Grave 
Cross. They last 
for ages. No grave 
anette unmarked. 

Badger Memo- 
rial lron Grave 
Crosses are low 
riced but beauti- 
ul in their sim- 
plicity 


Low priced— 
the prices var 

from $10 to $2 

complete with 
bese, narre and in- 
scription. Send for 
catalog chewing 
many beautifu 

designs. 


WHEN YOU TAKE 


FAM rroreane NO 
FOR COLDS 


and to build new flesh and strength, 
because it is free from morphine, 
chloroform, codeine, heroin, or other 
dangerous drugs and alcohol. Seven- 
ty years of success. 





Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine 


for you if he does not have it in stock, or we will ee Saye 


send a large size bottle by express prepaid if you Badger Wire & Iron Works 
send your order with $1.20 to Father John’s oe Cleveland Ave , oie 











Medicine, Lowell, Mass. 
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“HILLS OF REST" 


By JOHN M. COONEY, Ph. D. 


Director of the School of Journalism 
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Notre Dame University 





ig is beautifully done, whole- 
some and refreshing, without 

| one moment of the maudlin sen- 
timentality that is too often the 


only relief that readers can find 

when they turn with disgust from 

the “passion” of the best-seller. 

Here is neither illicit rot—God 

forbid—nor silly mush, but a fine, 

strong, clean, love story, with the flavor of a dew- 
kissed apple in it, sound to the core. 


Charles Philips 


Price $1.50—Postpaid 
Address 


The Abbey Press 
St. Meinrad :-: :-: Indiana 
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